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“Woods and Forests Office,” and of a naval | branches are charged with snow, and that then the refrige- 
engineer, there seems to be in the authorship a gi an Sa rae sean somes thes without 
° 3 perature of any com- 
ee ii a i Se subject paratively warm body abates more rapidly.” 
: Accordingly, with the precision and complete-| The direct influence of forests u the 
| eerie of influences | ness of arrangement characteristic of their nation, | healthfulness of a country is believed, rere 
an: Deep, natural | the authors commence with the consideration of | to be hardly important or appreciable, except in 
and artificial, through the cellular construction of wood as exhibited by | climates at once hot and dry. Observations 
which wood pOneee am the microscope, the formation and development|on this head, however, are not at present 
the course of its tran-|of the tree from the embryo, and the formation numerous enough for any precise deductions 
sition from the state cf| of the bark around the exterior ; illustrated by|to be drawn from them; but we incline the 
® tree to that of baulks | various diagrams from microscopic observations. | other way. The relation between forest land 
and planks ready for} Under the same head, “ Physiologie,” we have|and public wealth is more intimate. The 
use in construction, and/an elaborate analysis of the whole system of |authorssnm up this part of the question care- 
farther into the finer/the growth and nourishment of trees, and the|fally. They conclude that forested countries, 
and more minute opera. | causes of injury and decay. A good deal of | where the soil is of good quality, would be richer 
tions of joinery, are not/the information given on the former subject,|if partially disforested, and that the timber 
much taken into con-| illustrating minutely the chemical action of the | itself is more carefully and economically used 
sideration except by | tree in process of growth, has little or no rela-| where its extent is restricted. The only case in 
few whose business it tion to the practical uses of wood, and is purely | which it would be of advantage to preserve 











necessarily is to do 80. | botanical in its interest. Among causes of faults 
To the majority of per- | and injuries in timber, the authors note one which 
sons wood presents it- | fow, perhaps, would think of in connexion with 
self under two general| the practical part of the subject ; namely, the 
aspects only; as aliving | bruises in the wood from the contact of heavy 
and more or less beau- | branches in a strong wind. No sound economist, 
tiful vegetation (unless therefore, can permit himself to contemplate 
the more practical view | with pleasure what has always been supposed 
of it as an “excrescence one of the most beautiful sights in nature, the 
of the earth provided | waving of the woods under the action of the 
for the payment of| wind; he must reflect that while he is admiring 
debts” predominate), | the effect, the market value of the wood is being 
and as @ material to deteriorated, and the formation of knots and 





be had in blocks of convenient sizes for | shakes is going on, to be the subject of future 
cutting and carving in various operations of | digiculties and disputeson the part of some archi- 


building or construction ona smaller scale. The | tot or clerk of works. The remarks on the 
circumstances attending the transition | from one relation of forests to temperature (p. 115) are 
er renege tee hardly thought of in general sufficient'y interesting for quotation :— 

ve scarcely been very systematically con- a ' 

5 ‘ oom, actual 1 machines, fabricating for 
sidered even by: those who are practically 000 | combustible matter psn ty Sh iy dpe 
cerned in knowing all about them. We have | gained or lost, they must take from somewhere the warmth 
treatises on trees, and treatises on carpentry, | which they accumulate we peg Deeg ; the bad con- 
but we hardly possess in English any volumecon- | 4¥ctibility of their tranks gogo ee aba 
taini them to d warmth from the earth ; th nl 

g 20 full and comprehensive boy study Of | absorb ‘seek te air, which they do at Paty tht mt 
wood from its growth in the tree to its manipu- | that they decompose carbonic acid from it. Trees would 
isn SS pn andrea | pocenr het arscermaeri omen ety ire 
machine, as is collected in the French treatise,* | **™"y meeting com nsiremesiceest. potent trea Tate 
named Les Bois, under which heading is con-| {hi7.. consequently it ix only during that limited period 
densed into a volume of moderate size a review | that they cool the atmosphere. Daring the rest of their 
of the material under all its aspects and condi- neat ars sdenmnacionuah memdrenameaanaen 
tions; the effects on its growth of site, climate, when thereis noone, see dal pargemena. 
and treatment; the diseases and attacks to which ores cpuaionsehedoasnannabaumeaianenine 
it is subject ; the chemistry of its formation ; the | a slight warmth, of which the surrounding air always re- 
processes tting, transportation .| eeives something. Lastly, the emission of damp which 

—— orci sasseupenien vale onnagination Ja tants queeter tntina 
marcisl Plelsbetien; ant te beeper vupdiusy heat of the day than at night, in summer than in winter, 
treatment, from the comparatively delicate opera- | which isa second.cause of coolness in summer. . . . 
tions of joinery tothe formationof railwaysleepers| One may say, then, that forest vegetation reduces the 
and telegraph-posts. The book is written from a a ay CENT Ag * agree emp bat 

feeble in comparison forces ucing atmo- 
ree eee mefoee arcrge bacco. spheric variation ; but it is continuous, and it has accord- 
points its information chiefly been possible to define it from the mean of a great 
applicable to France, but in the main its value sumer of simervtions one Soe mene 
is general. _ Being joint production fact that, first, the mean temperature is higher outside a 
cckendl she eee ont in Bogland the sage Ae Ba Seay ma yA 
ad B indi, : make themselves felt within 
Les nae = et nm cater A the variations of temperature 

narales) ot Bouquet ¢ le des Foréts, | "ly 
‘Membre de la Agcioditare de France). Although forests 
‘Paris: T. Rothschild, London; & Norgate, } perature, it must be remembered that in winter ‘their 











forests in good soil is where they consist of trees 
which produce wood fitted for a superior class of 
work, for these woods are rare, and their pre- 
servation calls for certain sacrifices. The interest 
of a country, therefore, is to clear forest ground 
where the soil is good, at the same time reserving 
timber enough for the requirements of its in- 
dustries. On the other hand, the same interest 
dictates the planting of bad soil, which absorbs 
more labour than it is worth in cultivation, with 
forest-trees. It is the duty of careful and pro- 
vidential Governments, think our authors, to see 
to these things. The interest of the proprietor 
of wood is often adverse to that of the country. 
In mountainous and barren wooded districte, an 
owner of land is under temptation to capitalise 
by making a clearance of his wood and realising 
by it. He is for the moment the richer, but the 








country is the poorer, since for a good timber 
district has been substituted bad pasture or 
arable land. In France the clearance of plain 
countries from forest has been carried on so far 
already that, before long, no part will be wooded, 
possibly, except that which is utterly unfit for 
anything else. “ I] appartient d un gouvernement 
prévoyant @aviser auw moyens de conserver ¢t 
d'améliorer les rares massifs boisés ov la marine, 
Partillerie, et Vindustrie trowveront les bois de 
grande dimension et de qualité supérieure, ue la 
propriété privée est impuissante 4 produire.” 
Perhaps these latter considerations are not 
quite without point and significance for other 
Governments than that of France, whether in 
regard to the conservation of existing timber or 
the utilisation of lands for forest which present 
no capacity for cultivation of another kind. The 
manner in which English oak has been allowed 
to go without any systematic attempt at propa- 
gating and cultivating, in suitable districts, what 
might have been so valuable a source of revenue, 
is a curious instance of the thoughtlessness 


serisod Bnelish legislation. 

It may be observed here that under the head- 
ing of “ Statistique forestitre” we have a com- 
parative table of the proportion of wooded laud to 
the reat of the area in the principal countries of 
Burope. The British Isles give by far the 
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lowest average, only “0°04,” while France is 
“016.” In proportion of population given par 
hectare (2} acres), in an adjoining column, 
England is the highest of any country but 
Holland ; the figures for the two respectively 
being “0911” and “0-960”; the proportion of 
wooded country in Holland is0 07. The popale- 
tion figures of France, which shows four times 
the proportion of wooded country that Great 
Britain does, are a good deal more than one- 
fourth less than ours. Comparing the two 
statistics, one may conclude that in spite of our 
high population figures, there are stillin England 
“Jands that want hands.” 

Under the heading “ Exploitation” we have a 
detailed summary of the processes of felling, 
sawing, and transportation ; the preparation of 
charcoal; the separation of the bark for special 
manufactures in which it is used, &. The 
authors are severe on the old-fashioned method 
of felling trees with the axe, by which 5 per 
cent. of the trunk wood is generally lost, and the 
tree is brought down with a crash which ex- 
tensively damages the branches. Apparently 
they recommend the two-handed saw in pre- 
ference, as working with less injury to the tree 
and more economy ; bat it is not very easy to 
see, after all, how trees of the largest size are 
to be “let down easy,” without a complication 
of machinery which would more than compen- 
sate (as a matter of economy) for any saving 
effected by the better preservation of parts of 
the tree. The best method of sawing up the 
trunk so as to gain as much from the material 
as possible, is carefully gone jnto and illustrated. 
The “qualities and defects” of wood occupy 
considerable space, and contain much information 
and suggestion. In regard to the action of fire 
on wood, the authors repeat the opinion which 
has already been expressed as the result of ex- 
perience and observation among English archi- 
tects, that though light and porous woods are 
very combustible, and burn rapidly, the hard 
woods, after their outer surface is burned, as well 
as the gas which the heat disengages from the 
centre of the mass, practically resist fire for a 
long time, and though slowly charred, maintain 
their strength and power of cohesion and resist- 
ance, in the mass,almost unimpaired. In refer. 
ence to the duration of wood, and the effect in 
regard to this of thorough dryness (seasoning), 
the following illustration is given:—“In the 
middle of the seventeenth century, the English 
built their ships of war with very well seasoned 
oak, of good quality; and these lasted thirty 
years. At the close of that century their con- 
structions, made more hastily, did not last more 
than fourteen years; and their duration was at 
last reduced to eight years, when the wars of the 
first empire compelled them to build quickly and 
with fresh wood.” 

The section, “Travail des Bois,” begins, like 
the others, with first principles :— 

“ It 18 by cutting certain parts and leaving others that 
we are enabled to give to wood the forms we wish, The 
fibres have to be cut sometimes across, sometimes length- 
ways; in some cases by great quantities at a time, in 
other cases by very small ones; the same tool cannot 
therefore satisfy so many differing conditions, it is neces- 
sary to have a varied series of them appropriate to diffe- 
rent operations; but, whatever the tools may be, their 
working parts wy all be compared to wedges working 
upon the wood at certain angles at which they have the 
most effect in carrying out the intended operation,” 

This generalisation is the preface toa descrip. 
tion and classification of wood-working tools in 
all their branches; in the course of which some 
of the larger machines for sawing, mortise- 
cutting, &c.,are delineated in very well executed 
engravings. The authors cannot do without a 
little more of the philosophy of the subject, how- 
ever, and their definition of tools as various forms 
of wedges leads to a little consideration of the 
mechanical manner in which the edges of the 
tools act upon the particles of wood, illustrated 
by a diagram, showing the normal tool or 
“wedge” in operation on the fibre, in four 
positions, which inclade every manner in which 
the cutting edge of tools is applied to wood, 
Perhaps the average workman would be hardly 
likely to do his work any better for these con- 
siderations ; bat it is just as well to be reminded 
of principles and of the why and wherefore of 
everyday operations at times. 

The “Commerce des Bois” has an important 
position to fill in social mechanism,—* it is, to 
reduce, within the limits of strict necessity, the 
endless series of dimensions demanded by the 
different industries which have to be provided 
for, in obliging them at times to modify slightly 
their work, to such a degree that the 
of wood neo for all branches of ind 
may be limited to the least possible number of 


ustry | no sums are entered in the abstract as 


typical dimensions, of customary fabrication, 
among which each industry finds the raw mate. 
rial necessary for its operations as nearly in the 
right form as possible.” The industry requiring 
the largest amount of types orspecial formsof wood 
is of course ship-building ; though the demand 
for curved pieces of various proportions is not 
so great now as when ships of war were still 
built entirely of oak. The great amount of wood 
employed in comparatively rough forms in 
engineering operations is surprising when it 
comes to be stated on paper. Under the 
head of “ Traverses de Chemin-de.fer” we find 
that France annually employs about 2,700,000 
sleepers in the making or repairing of railways, 
representing 270,000 cubic métres of un 
wood, Telegraph-posts form now an important 
special item in the mses of Government 
works: and again, under the head of “ Perches 
et Etais de Mine,” we find that in England, 
“which in this respect is the nation most 
favoured by the solidity of the soil and of 
the coal strata, and where the owners of the 
mines are too careful of the main chance 
to leave any wood unused in the old workings,” 
more than a million is annually spent on this 
item alone. This seems enormous, but the 
figures are carefully and deliberately given by 
the authors; and it is added that the expendi- 
ture in France is more than double that of 
England in proportion to the coal excavated, 
though of course the actual total is less than in 
this coal-producing country. 

We have merely given a rough outline of the 
information to be obtained in this very exact 
and valuable treatise, which is well worth the 
attention of those to whom the growth and 
manipulation of timber is a matter of interest in 
its wider aspect, as a portion of the commercial 
wealth of their country, and as touching on the 
important question of the best utilisation of the 
whole of the soil of the country so as to gain 
from it all that it is fitted to supply ; a consider. 
ation which, in to sundry not inconsider- 
able tracts of English land, can hardly be said 
to have been entered on at all as yet. 








COST OF OUR PUBLIC BUILDINGS: 
HOUSES FOR THE MULTITUDE. 


Ir is matter, not only of interest, but of 
definite professional information, to learn from 
time to time what is expended on our public 
buildings, Since the year 1851 large sums have 
been laid out in the erection of schools, museums, 
and other buildings, intended to further the 
wsthetic education of the people, under the 
direction of the Science and Art Department of 
the Administration. At onetime annual reports 
told us, from year to year, what was going on in 
this respect. Then a change took place. The 
expenditure on buildings was transferred to 
the charge of another department. As to the 
advantage or disadvantages of this course we 
have nothing to say. As a practical architec. 
tural question, we presume it matters but little. 
But there was the inconvenience that the outlay 
became far more difficult to understand. 
only by the comparison of different estimates 
and amounts, by analysis and combination, that 
a result could be obtained. And those public 
writers are few who have the time or the habit 
thus to collect the details on which to ground 
their communications to their readers. 

Daring the last month, however, two returns 
to orders of the House of Commons have been 
printed, by comparison of which it is possible to 
obtain a more comprehensive view of the outlay on 
museums and similar buildings, from 1852 to the 
present year. The first of these, which was 
moved for by Mr. Sullivan, purports to be a 
“ Return of all sams derived from Parl 


Science and Art D: t, or under its control 
and direction, in England, a and og 
respectively, specifying, as to years A 
1873, and 1874, the several for which 
mynd were ex ig rg eigen 
on page of this document, gives a gross 
total of 2,958,2351. But there is a note to this 
page, which should not escape attention, “ 
these amounts” (for building), “ other 
have been expended by the Office of 
England and the of Public 

Ireland. See ive returns.” 

explanatory of the fact that in E 
1869-1870 ; in Scotland, since the 
1856 ; and in Ireland, since the year 
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grants, expended each year since 1852 by the|j 
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The second return was moved for by Mr, 
McLaren. It shows “ the sums voted during 
each of the last five years, under Class I. and 
Class III., and for specimens and books, for the 
British Museum, Natural History Museum, South 
Kensington Museum, Bethnal-green Museum, 
and the Edinburgh Industrial Museum (Museum 
of Science and Art), with the total amounts of 
the same, and the average annual amount of 
votes, &c.” Class I., we should explain, regards 
Works and Building; Class 1V., Education and 
Salaries. 

It would appear at first sight as if this return, 
which does not present any gross total on its 
face, would exactly supply the blank, as to 


dressed | England at least, in the formerreturn. But even 


here isa hitch. There is a N.B. to the follow. 
ing very pertinent effect :—“ It must be remem- 
bered that the above table, although showing 
the amount voted, is no guide to a knowledge of 
the sums actually expended. In the four years 
to 1873, 1874 inclusive, the amount voted for 
the Natural History Museum was 166,0001.; 
that expended, only 66,2861.” 

It is of course the duty of the officers who 
superintend the returns totheorders of the Houses 
of Parliament to take care that the exact informa- 
tion required by the order for the return is sup- 
plied. We are not prepared to say that it is their 
duty to go ontside the exact answer. But, that 
being the case, it isa misfortune that the motions 
of private members should be so framed, that the 
exhaustive information, which is of value to the 
public, should not be brought out when two or 
three returns are asked for on different branches 
of the same subject. Wecannot tell, whether, in 
the present case, either or both of the hon. members 
obtained that information which they actually 
sought. But we are quite sure of the inoon- 
venience felt by any one who, having procured 
the above returns, still finds himself at a loss to 
know what we have expended on the various 
buildings named on the back of the report. 

The discrepancy between sums voted and 
sums expended is one of those relics of our old 
constitutional jealousy which, so far as our own 
knowledge of its working extends, has a simply 
mischievous effect. For the year 1873-74, for 
example, Parliament voted the sum of 80,0001. 
for the buildings of the Natural History Museum. 
It might so happen, and we sappose, in point of 
fact, did so happen, that the superintendents of 
this undertaking were not so ready with their 
plans and contracts as to insure the expenditure 
of that sum within the year. Let us suppose— 
not as an approximation to fact, but for the sake 
of argument—that they were only able to spend 
15,0001. within the year. The remaining 65,0001. 
would then lapse—be lost, as we have heard it 
called in the Government works—that is to say 
be unexpended within the year. Instead, how. 
ever, of remaining to the credit of the Museum, 
to be expended in the following year, together 
with any further sum voted for that p 
the vote expires. Thus, for 1874-75, 80,0001. 
was again voted for the Natural History Museum, 
without reference to the question whether the 
grant for the previous year had, or had not, been 
nded. Asa matter of national account, this 
is perplexing and unbusiness-like. It diminishes 
definite control exerted by the votes. No such 
public control is rendered possible as would 
result from a comparison of votes and expendi- 
ture. Thus financially it is a very slovenly 
mode of proceeding. Practically it has yet 
another disadvantage. We now speak of a some- 
what remote time, and of a branch of the Govern- 
ment service to which we have made, and shall 
roomy no me distinct ag 1h but we pews 
rom personal experience. In that case, as 
financial year advanced, we have often known 
the officials of the Government to urge their 
contractors to make every effort, in order to 
by deliveries, if 
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pa may it be to the advantage of the 
public. 

Subject to the above reserve, we find that the 
total sum expended since 1852, by the Science 
and Art , on is set down | turns. 
at 208,6011., a attained by the close of the 
year 1869-1870. From this time to 1874-1875, 
ah — — the same buildings have 

, for new buil 
149,1451., and Dethoal eres it ree 
ings, 10,1221., making a total of 357,8681., which 
‘we conclade must i I 
cost of the blocks 
sington, and of the succursal 


This, it will be seen, is alarge sum. It is one 
of which it is desirable that we should have 
a clear, definite, and exact statement, accom. 
panied by such a plan and description of the 
buildings erected as will enable the architect to 































in im 


outlay in which, for the 
specimens and books, for the British Museum, 


of 7,5101. for maintenance, 


similar art and educational pu 


peer yor gradi adh gy seg Ryze rate 
instead o wings, the guidance 
of the aotalea execution of novel designs. 
For two reasons, therefore, it is important to 
have definite information as to this large group 
of buildings. It is becoming, as we shall pre. 

i t for us to 


return. 
We now come to the definite 
with which we first undertook the 


cost of accommodation in large and small build- 
ings. This isa matter of extreme importance. 
" The provision of dwellings for the artisans, and 
with reference to their cost ; for the poor, is one of the most perplexed 
desirable to see whether any gain or any loss, in 
an economical sense, is obtained by the employ- 
ment of military in lieu of civil architects. It is 
hard to say whether these questions are of most 
importance to the architectural profession or to 
the tax-paying and house.requiring community. 
Besides this sam of nearly 360,0001., 36,7351. 
have been voted since 1870, for the works and 
ildings of the British Museum; 47,0001. for 
those of the Edinburgh Industrial Museum ; and 
246,000. for the Natural History Museum. With 
regard to this last building, the information is 
particularly vague. The total votes, for five 
years, amount, as above stated, to 246,0001. 
There is the note to which we also referred as to 
only 66,2861., having been expended, out of 
166,0001. voted in four The difference of 
80,0001. is the vote for the current year, out of 
which we have no means of knowing how much 
will be expended, and how much will be “ lost,” 
not to the nation, bat to the t credit of the 
building. As Parliament has already voted 140 
cent. more than the directors of the work 
ve managed to expend, to the close of the 
last financial year, we are unable to form any 


the builder. Every one admits that we must 
turn over a new leaf in this respect. At the 
present moment the dwellings of the poorer 
classes may be grouped in two main divisions, 
of course with certain noble exceptions. Where 
the growth of a city has been, not only rapid 
and continuous, but general, we frequently find 
that large houses, built probably for opulent 
traders, and important city magnates, gradually 
being hemmed in by the growing mass of build- 
ing, have first suffered in fashion; then fallen 
into disrepair; and finally, divided into small 
sub-tenements, or single rooms, have come to 
resemble @ hive of unhealthy inhabitants, 
rather than a well-designed and well -con- 
structed building. On the other hand, where 


existence a web of small houses, built with a 
view of holding a single family each; but 
built always on the very cheapest plan, often 
of the least durable materials and workmanship ; 


of covering an 


pended, or how far the vote ma: disp i to the amount of cubic accom- 
While on this part of the subject, it may be | modation which that area ought properly to 
as well toadd that the on all grounds, | afford. 


It may be urged by the orthodox disciples 
of the far-niente school, that the laws of politi- 
cal economy prohibit any meddling with matters 
of this sort. They should be left to settle 
themselves. Supply and demand are correlative 
terms. If good homes are required by the 
poor, they will be forthcoming. If they are 
not required, it would be contrary to the prin- 
ciples of political economy to sapply them. 
Rent must be paid in proportion to accommoda- 
tion, and where rent is not forthcoming, or is 
inadequate, accommodation must follow the same 
rule. 

,| It is very imposing to hear doctrines of this 
clear and peremptory nature laid down by men 


ending 1873, 1874, however, only the sum of 
40,3331. is set down to South Kensington 
Maseum. It may be due to our imperfect ac. 
quaintance with the —— of return-making 


of making a practice 


heretical in the matter. We are not so com- 
fortably convinced as might be desired that it is 
nothing to us whether our nearest hbours 
are well housed, ill housed, or not 


poli 
Add to these a large 


1873, 1874. South Kensington is the item next 






























. Then comes the line which, no 
doubt, includes the materials for explaining many 
apparent discrepancies between the several re- 
Services common to the several divisione, 
26,5051. This is exclusive of the cost of adminis. 
tration of the department, 4,4831., and of “ ex. 
of purchases, circulation,” &c., 23,1131. 

he geological survey of the United Kingdom 
cost 21,0101. in the year under review, the total 
department, was 257,7881. 

The eums of 51,8151. for salaries, and 51,6401. for 


are not included in this return, As a strictly 
educational grant, they raise the total under the 
two heads united to 361,2431. forthe year. Here, 
again, we observe that the Edinburgh Museum 
for Science and Art is debited with a total charge 

salaries, and 2 
chases, during the years 1873-74, in Mr. WLeren’s 
retarn, and for a total of 9,0641., exclusive of any 
share in the “services common to the several 
divisions,” in Mr. Sullivan’s return. We confess 
to more difficulty in understanding this differ- 
ence than we found in the former instances. 
One thing, however, is tolerably clear,—we are 
without any plain, full, exhaustive return of the 
national expenditure for museums, schools, and 
as it is 
commonly incurred under the sanction of Parlia- 
mentary votes. It would be a public service if 
any independent member would move for such a 


practical aim 

examination 
of returns that are not, perhaps, all that could 
be wished. It is with reference to the relative 


questions that awaits the practical decision of 


the growth of population has arisen from the 
development of some special industry, as in 
Birmingham and many other manufacturing 
towns, the rapid demand has called into 














who give us the idea of being excellent judges of 
all that most conduces to creature comforts, and 
of availing themselves of 
the full advantage of that superiority of their 
judgment. But we confess to being somewhat 


number who are under the 
influence of fright. One man looks at the returns 
of epidemic diseases, and of increasing death. 


He thinks it likely to infect his establish. 
ment; Lazarus will sit on the flags before his 
door; and if Lazarus points out that he should 
be happy to go to some spot of his own, so that 
one is provided for him, and to leave the flags 
free for the rush of the healthy breeze, Dives,— 
with a grumble, not to say a curse,—will 
in his pocket to provide the needed 
Thus one from a good motive, another 
ly selfish one, very many from 
i motives of undefined human sympathies, 
so numerous a body that we think it is 

that, in spite of the eternal co-rela- 
demand and supply, Englishmen in the 
to the conclusion that the pro- 

decent and reasonable dwell- 
shall be looked in the face and 
We need hardly add that the 
caused by metropolitan and 
other railways have been powerful agents in 
bringing matters to a crisis in this . 
Here, then, considering the extreme value of 
land in those localities where accommodation 
is most urgently required, we come to the question 
of the best principles on which small tenements 
and single rooms can be grouped. And here we 
confess that to our idea the long-established 
practice of our masters in the building art de- 
serves far more careful attention than it has met 
with in this country of late years. Since the rise 
of the monastic orders, the problem has been 
incessantly proposed to the Italian architect, how 
best to house a given number of , each of 
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tation of one or other sex. But this very 
restriction has rendered the subject more 
easy of study. Nor can there be any doubt 
that if, by way of experiment, we were to 
begin by making some model dwelling for 
several hundred persons of the same ser, there 
are thousands who would gladly find themselves 
on the list of candidates for admission. 

In fact, the great monasteries and nunneries 
of Italy, more especially in the southern pro- 
vinces, present a form of building as to the 
possibility of introducing which into our great 
centres of population it is worth while to make 
some serious inquiry. All that we actually need 
is to be found in some of these noble buildings. 
There is permanent protection from excess of 
weather; the more permanent and the more 
complete that these great houses must be built 
so as to resist any moderate shocks of earth- 
quake. There is extreme convenience. There 
is admirable ventilation. There is every pro- 
vision for health, for comfort, and for privacy. 
And within the lofty quadrangle a garden at 
once charms the eyes and purifies the air. 

The considerations that oppose the introduc- 
tion of this type of building into London are 
chiefly two. They are sentimental and financial. 
The latter, to our mind, is that which requires 
the Se to meet. With regard to 
the former, we freely admit that the taste of the 
English people is opposed to that composite style 
of abode that is so familiar to our memory on 
the Continent,—not in monasteries alone, but in 
the great houses of almost every French and 
Italian city. It may be urged that an attempt, 
fairly considered and carried out, to introduce 
the system of “ flats” into London has not had 
such success as to encourage repetition. All 
this has much truth. On the other hand, can 
any one contend that if we could offer to five 
hundred sempstresses, or five hundred young men 

in mechanical industries, clean, weather- 
tight, light, warm, ventilated dormitories at 
something like a penny a night, there would not 
be numerous applicants? The only serious 
difficulty, we maintain, is the financial one. 
And this has two distinct aspects,—the construc- 
tion and the remuneration. 

It is, we suppose, a general, and probably a 
well-founded, opinion, among those persons who 
are familiar with buildings, that large, lofty 
houses, especially when we bear in mind the pro- 
visions of the Metropolitan Building Acts, are so 
much more expensive per cubic foot of contents, 
as to be economically inapplicable to such dwel- 
ings as we contemplate. We are not prepared 
Seether 

ive uestion -rent. Bu 
i atte aes ihe weather diosenect, auh-o6 the 
subject of opinion, but on scientific and practical 
data. 


One of the points as to which there is no doubt 
is, that a of immense span costs more per 
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square than an equal area of smaller roofs. The 
ratio, in iron roofing, has been held to be that 
the price per square is im proportion to the 
square of the span. But this cause of expense 
need not apply, as there can be no objection to 
the roofing of such fherpece as we suggest in 
moderate pitches. 
vethen comes de eention of the thickness of 
the wall. Here the detail becomes too technical 
to be discussed without plans and drawings. Bat 
there is one consideration that should not be left 
out of sight. Increased cost, laid out in pro- 
ducing increased solidity, does not require pro- 
portionate increase of rents. It tells, in one 
respect, the other way. If, for instance, we 
build a house that may last for forty or fifty 
years, and receive 8 per cent. on the outlay by 
way of rent, a considerable portion of that per- 
centage is not rent, but insurance. It is, or 
ought to be, a provision to enable the house-owner 
to renew the building at the time of its natural 
decay and downfall. But if, by increased solidity, 
the durability of the house be increased, a lower 
rent, in © ion to the outlay, will pay the 
builder, If, instead of having to rebuild in toto, 
say in sixty years,—which would be a long term 
for much of the house accommodation that is 
now being ren up,—rebuilding would not be 
requisite for 200 years; and it wonld require no 
extravagant outlay to secure this,— 5 per 
cent. might pay better than 8 per cent. in the 
former case. We have not space to pursue this 
inquiry further, at the present moment. But 
we commend the subject to the consideration of 
our readers; and we recommend the careful 
collection of such data, with respect to the cost 
of large public buildings in this country, as 
compared with the structural advantages and 
cost of the great conventual buildings'in Italy, 
as may tend to ripen our judgment as to the best 
method of solving a problem which we can very 
ill afford to neglect. 








SEPIA PAINTING. 


It is next to impossible for amateur artists 
(meaning by that term those who can only 
pursue art as an occasional recreation) in any 
way to compete with the work of trained and 
practised executants in the higher branches of 
artistic production, such as painting in oil or 
water-colour. In regard to the latter, this is 
more the case than ever, now that so much more 
elaboration of detail, so much more minute imi- 
tation of nature, is practised than in the olden 
days of the art. Amateurs who take up these 
sections of artistic production must for the most 
part be content to be judged by a comparative 
rather than a positive standard, to gain the 
praise of showing feeling and perception of effect, 
without expecting that their productions can be 
accepted as satisfactory when judged by the 
same rule which is applied to the works of a pro- 
fessed artist, or claim to be hung in an exhibition 
on the same footing; unless, indeed, in rare and 
exceptional cases of original genius. But for 
those who would rather practise a form of art 
which they can render complete in itself, than 
hang on the outskirts of a higher and more 
elaborate art, there are processes which may be 
considered as especially adapted for amateur 
work ; the chief characteristic of which is that 
their productions are valuable rather for the 
general idea and the degree of force with which 
> he out, than for elaborate technical 

nisn. 

Of this kind of process drawings in mono- 
chrome are the most important element, and few 
forms of monochrome work are more agreeable 
in their results, and less taxing in the manner in 
which those results are arrived at, than sepia 
sketching. The material presents an agreeable 
tone, and a certain degree of warmth, without 
producing a heated effect, and it is one that 
works readily and easily. In such a medium it 
is possible for those who have acquired or nata- 
Tally an eye for form and for contrasts 
mie ~ ae who have little time for 

work in painting, to gain facility in pro- 
ducing studies from cued oe origin! peed ic 
of landscape or other effect, in a form which 
entails perhaps the maximum of effect in com. 
parison with the labour bestowed,—which is 
the essential condition of amateur art under 
such restrictions. Many people of naturally 
artistic feeling, who are deterred from at- 
tempting the difficulties of water-colour, hardly 
know, perhaps, how much they could do in these 
simpler mediums, with pleasure both to them. 


art of sepia painting, as set forth in a very clear | advanced studies in the book we can speak with 
and comprehensive manner in a small book by | great satisfaction ; Nos. xvi., xx., xxii., and wxiv, 


Mr. R. P. Leitch*, 


ms weit ous. tytn are especially —. 
ustrating progressive! : ‘book to those are minded 
ht it cntasintion at ommenintdl ee fascinating form of art, in which 


We commend the little 
to @ very 
a: totem 


brief hints and instructions which show true/|done even by those who have'no large spaces of 


artistic feeling, and a very 

the capabilities and the limite of this branch of 
water-oolour drawing. Such a book stands on a 
different footing from works intended to teach 
water-colour by progressive illustrations. The 
same author has himself, we believe, published 
a course of water-eolour painting on the same 
principle, but which we should hardly recom- 
mend te ‘same way, soe water-colour 
cannot, possibility, be adequately repre- 
sented i neue tidhiageagh, nor can anything 
be learnt of it from copying chromos, except in 
a hard, mannered, and conventional style, —o 


let alone . 
lithography ean represent monochrome drawings 
with almost the effect of the original drawing ; 
especially in regard to what is the best use of 
sepia painting, the production of broad and free 
sketches of effect with little attempt at working 
up detail elaborately. - When more than this is 
attempted, it is often a loss rather than a gain ; 
for when too much realism of detail is aimed at 
by means of form and shading, the eye begins to 
demand the realism of colour also to complete 
the effect; but as long as the drawing only 
stands as a sketch, ive rather than 
realistic, everything is in its proper place, and 


entirely complete and satisfactory as far as it 


s. 
a Leitch’s instructions and hints are entirely 
in this spirit. In his at the 
outset, he recommends the learner rather to 
avoid too much attempt at detail, the great charm 
of sepia painting consisting in the tation 
of masses of light and shade, “the result of 
which is breadth. The student must bear in 
mind that a picture represents the scene as a 
whole, as it would be impressed on the mind at 
one glance ; and that, under such circumstances, 
no trifling details would be perceived, but that 
all the minor parts would be lost in the larger 
forms, which would again be blended into one 
harmonious whole, which would be disturbed 
were the details of any particular part rendered 
too prominent.” Inthe more detailed instruc- 
tions the author always keeps prominently for. 
ward the fact that painting of this kind is a 
system of washes, not of “outlines”; this is 
always one of the most difficult tings to get 
into the head of young beginners, and in this 
view the study of sepia only might be an ad- 
vantageous preliminary to the higher form of 
water-colour. At the same time, he is careful 
to insist on the necessity of accuracy and true 
perspective in the forms defined by the washes, 
either by applied colour or “spared-up” lights. 
The perfection of work of this kind is, in fact, to 
be able to draw or delineate with the brush 
alone, without previous outlining. It is only by 
considerable practice that this could be acquired, 
however ; until it is, outlines must be made, but 
so as to be capable of complete obliteration, and 
removed as soon as the subject is defined suffi- 
ciently by the first washes of colour. Unless 
this is done, true aérial effect can never be 
obtained. 

For the rest we leave Mr. Leitch’s instructions 
in sepia painting to speak for themeelves, 
merely adding that we agree entirely in his re- 
marks and principles generally. The only thing 
for criticism is in the nature and forms of some 
of the earlier studies given; which are much 
such as we all know in many “ first drawing- 
books.” They serve the of instruction 
in light and shade acd ulation as 
well as anything else, but it is a pity that young 
students, especially, should be familiarised at the 
outeet with (for instance) bad architectural de- 
tail, when good could be as easily drawn, and 
would give the same instruction in i ion. 
Nor are we quite sure of the of con. 
fining studies of this kind so much to objects 
presenting what is supposed to be a picturesque 
irregularity, that is to say dilapidation, of ap- 
oo rt «stg more finished and sym- 
metrical form may be equally practice in 
another way, and are often more difficult to 
draw ; and the style of subject we allade to is 
calculated to give a false impression to the 
beginner that nothing is worth drawing but what 
is old and broken and decayed. Of the more 








selves and others. To such we commend the 





* A Course of Sepia Painting ; with twenty-four plates, 
from de by 8B Leitch, “Cassel, Petter, & Galpin, 


the work becomes, if executed in a true spirit, | i 





































corner, 
back upon the 


ee ee in the wall bordered with 
= ious mouldings and covered witha 
to 


exact perception of | time at their disposal for such 








“THE UNIVERSAL ARTIST.” 





Re re 
ement 0! . 
two lange rooms full of wonderful eariosities, and any 
men at work, Some were condensing air into a 
Pincaalne avciet hineelf wes at that time pon two 
ae ee with ¢ <0 oe 
to wed mg an poy teite mF ; a 
wi rf 
he hoped, in Feasonable time, to the breed of 
sheep all over we ate Mecagite 
Txat this admirable being, who occupied 
a chair in the Academy of Lagado, is 


identity in principle, 
men, when they have 
to exercise them, are 
pretty much pra ora 
and remote i 

course of true architecture runs smoothly for 
centuries ; at length a crisis arrives, either poli- 
tical or religious, and the chain of tradition is 
severed. In the consequent confusion the broken 
links are scattered, buried, and forgotten. A 
period of comparative oblivion follows, of which 
hi takes no note. Then a change comes, 
and the fire of energy is rekindled. A want 
arises and it is met by the simple exercise of 
mother wit: hence, the naiveté of early examples 


wish to 


stantial manner; so at the base of the tower, 


and in a sheltered 
on horse- 
a statue is 


in defence of which he fell, 
hands carve his 
stone wall ; or 


canopy. Then a 
the saint whose 














the heads and wings of Cherubim and 
which, their owner dying intestate, 


in every spire which telleno certain tale, in every 
crenellated country-house, in every 
roof with flat ceilings under it, in 

windew with sash frames 
® new public edifice, in 
drawing-room, the universal 
not @ finger, but a w 
iti except those which 
perseded by new i 
nously sets his 


fF 
Tih 


discoveries, he stren 
him the time is always out of joi 


p 


! mosaics; and a 
hundred artistic parallels can be drawn of 
similarly misdirected energy in this less naturally 
favoured land. 


to admire, a dread suspicion 
ting to any mental torture rather than acknow- 


ledge the trath. Happily, a catalogue, which is 
usually studied with more. attention 


of “subjects” imevery uneasy 
all sizes is one result at least of the emancipa- 
tion of sculpture from the 
rans the obvious 


parent art. Yet 20 
must exhibit their 
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of his dining-room, between ». hooded fireplace 
S Saateieeanemeladanie - 


from this country, and that is the patron who 
protects him; for the breed of patrons did not 
die out, as many suppose, with the great Lord 
Chesterfield. To such patrons it might be pos- 
sible to say individually,—“If you have any 
intention of building a new house, or repairing 
an old one, spend a little time before doing so 





Try and settle beforehand what you really want, 
and add, or even pull down, ratber than restore. 
Collect the seraps of your own history, and that 
of your ancestors, if you happen to know of 







you. Such incidents form subjects for bas-relief, 
medallion, and frieze,'and it is for you totell your 
architect clearly the facts, in order that he may 
dress them up and frame them artistically. You 
may have written a book—who has not ?—the 
plot or the substance of it can be rendered in 





walls of your dwelling-house delicately and 
unostentatiously. Instead of buying ‘ Infant 
Samuels,’ or pictures of some ‘ purling stream,’ 
at chance exhibitions, perpetuate rather the 
remembrance of scenes dear to you, or linked 
| with some association interesting to you and 
yours; for that is the way in which painting and 
sculpture appealed to men’s minds when appre- 
ciation of both was spontaneous; and when | i 
architecture, of which both formed a part, was 


It is happily unnecessary to assert the rights 
of the parent art over unrnly and overgrown 
offspring. If it be worth while fora juvenile 
sculptor or painter to exalt his own art at the 





tecture against which his work reposes, a 
If both will study archi- 
tectural laws they will help their own arts 
even if they do not raise architecture. Some 
modern painters of eminence have failed even to 
draw a round or pointed arch in true perspective, 


sculptor surely cannot. 


ible, | to support often a less successful statue. 

i In conclusion, it has been, until very lately, 
a self-evident proposition that all work of what- 
ever kind must be directed by some one. Com- 


OE ae 


of.the-work be a sculptor, painter, or modern 
architect, provided he possess knowledge enough 
to direct the work. Even the universal artist 
cannot this admission by any “ nice 
derangement of Although very 
little is known of the antecedents of mother 
Earth, it is at least clear to a few who have used 
their eyes. that existing upon its surface are 
substantial records,—relics of a period of more 
than two thousand years,—which prove beyond 
doubt that in works of true architecture painting 
and sculpture have held a place praper to each ; 
that. they have been set therein to tell some 
cognate tale of hisiory or romance; and that 
where they have strayed beyond certain limits 
the general effect of the work has been 


“Tis not a lip or eye we 
But the joint force and 
and to obtain that “ full result” in architecture 
has depended, and still depends; upon him who, 
higher than the painter and sculptor, “con- 
tributes knowledge but not manual labour.’ 


fall mewult of all”; 








LYMNE AND THE ROMANS. 


eeting of the Kent Archmo- 
y, Lymne was visited, and Mr. 
was called on to deseribe and 


Ar the recent m 
logical Societ: 
Reach Smith 





expense of architecture, some equally juvenile | Britain 


may rejoin, “ Et que sera donc la phi- 
hie?” The Bourgeois-gentilhomme was not 


were of individual importance, yet they must be 
ed asa part of this great military occupa- 
tion of Britain, in order to estimate 


| those he (Mr. R. Smith) had the honour of address- 
ing was Mr. Parker, fresh from his valuable re- 
searches in Rome, and stored with her grand 
monuments; yet, he felt convinced, Mr. Parker 
estimates the remams of Britain as historical 
evidence, quite as highly as those of Rome itself, 
superior as the latter are as works of 
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art. For the future histories of our country 
these monuments will supply materials hitherto 
neglected; but time was limited, and he must 
confine himself to the place before them. Mr. 
Roach Smith then proceeded to assign reasons 
for his conviction that these castra on the Saxon 
shore, are of comparatively late date. One of 
these is the absence of inscriptions. Those on 
the line of the Great Wall, which date from the 
time of Hadrian, as well as the places'where the 
legions were quartered from a more remote time, 
had supplied many inscriptions of more or less 
historical value. Not so the fortresses on the 
Saxon shore. We know from the Notitia, a late 
work, giving # full account of the distribution of 
the military forces throughout the entire empire, 
the various bodies which garrisoned them ; but 
we have no lapidary documents to confirm and 
extend that information. Dover had Tungrian 
soldiers, drawn probably from the north of 
Britain, like as the second legion was moved 
from Carleon to garrison Richborough. Turna- 
censes, from the region of Tourney, were 
stationed in the castrum, within the walls of 
which they were, at that moment, assembled ; 
but at present no records of their doings had 
been discovered. Yet there has been found 
during excavations which he and Mr. Elliot had 
made, some years since, evidence which did not 
bear upon the station itself so much as upon the 
Portus Lemanis. This was from inscribed tiles, 
and froman altar. The former were not tiles 
which had formed the bonding courses of the 
walls, but they had been used in some of 
the buildings or barracks within. They 
were stamped CL.BR. which he (Mr. R. 8.) 
had explained; and the explanation is allowed 
as meaning “ Classiarii Britannici,” or British 
Marines ; and similar tile stamps have been found 
at Dover. Thealtar was dedicated by a Prefect, 
or Admiral, of the British Fleet, to some deity 
whose name had been effaced in consequence of 
the altar having been brought from the place of 
its original destination, and used as a foundation. 
stone of the chief gate. He believed it had been 
brought, together with the tiles from the Portus 
Lemanis, now filled up and dry ground. Upon 
it, as well as upon other building stone, were in- 
crustations of marine shells, showing that at a 
former time they had been submerged in the 
sea, or subjected to tidal action. The Portus 
Lemanis and its buildings had probably ex- 
perienced some great change when this castrum 
was built. Mr. Roach Smith then briefly de- 
scribed the character of the castrum, the build- 
ings inside, and the cause of their overthrow. 

Mr. Dowker inquired upon what authority 
was it concladed that the site indicated was that 
of the Portus Lemanis. 

Mr. R. Smith replied, chiefly the Itinerary of 
Antoninus; and the Notitia. The distance from 
Canterbury as given in the former, by what is 
now called the Stone-street, confirms it, and the 
position of the castrum as indicated by the 
Notitia. Concluding with urging the im. 
portance of studying the natural features of the 
country as well as the ancient remains, he 
directed the attention of his audience to the 
long-debated and contested question of the land- 
ing of Jalius Cesar, observing that having visited 
Richborough, Sandwich, and Lymne, they would 
be better qualified after their meeting at Dover 
to form a correct opinion; and to judge from 
what Cesar himself has written, and from the 
features of the country, as well as the sea coast, 
whether the flat and open place where he effected 
@ landing was Deal, or Folkestone, or Lymne; 
and to which place the required river at the foot 
of high ground, and the distance of sixty miles 
to the Thames would the better apply. 








THE HOUSE OF THE LONDON SCHOOL 
BOARD. 


Art the meeting of the Board last week, a 
statement of the cost of the new offices on the 
Embankment, designed by Mr. Bodley, was 
brought up. The site cost 18,5521. 88. 8d. (in. 
clusive of legal expenses). Three tenders, the 

amount of which was 20,4731., were 
accepted on the 5th February, 30th April, and 
28th May, 1873, for putting in the foundations 
and for erecting the buildings. Finally, on the 
8th July, 1874, the committee were instructed to 
take the necessary steps for “completing the 
fitting up and furnishing” of the offices. The 
cost of the fabric of the building has exceeded 
by 2,7411. the amount of the tenders accepted, 
and the additional 10 per cent. authorised by the 
Board in the case of all contracts. This excess 


has been caused by the variations in the original 
plan which it was found necessary to make 
during the construction of the building. As to 
the infringement on the lights of the adjoinin, 
owners,—in the case of Messrs. Woodfall 
Kinder’s claim, the arbitrator appointed under 
the seal of the Board to determine the compen- 
sation to be paid has given his award for 1,2001.; 
and, in the case of Messrs. Gwynne’s claim, the 
committee thought it advisable to agree to a 
payment of 1001. and 211. costa, in order to 
avoid litigation. The total cost of the site, 
building, and furniture, with all incidental 
charges, is 60,4231. 19s. 5d. 

For this large expenditure the ratepayers have 
obtained the ugliest piece of affectation to be 
found in the neighbourhood,—a flimsy “front” 
inharmonious and ill-proportioned. 
In the course of the discussion «hich followed 
the egestas cost, some _— —— 
eagerly repudi any responsibility for 
buildiog, and one (Mr. Lafone) protested against 
any expenditure for the decoration of the board- 
room, which he described as simply insufferable, 
no one but the chairman, and the chairmen of 
committees, who sat near him, being able to hear 
what was going on. 








ESTIMATES OF FURTHER RAILWAY 
EXPENDITURE. 


A sTATEMENT has been issued as to the esti- 
mated farther expenditure during the next and 
succeeding half-years which will be required by 
sixteen of the leading railways, on lines open, on 
lines constructing, and in working stock, from 
which it appears that the sum which 
will have to be expended in capital for these 
purposes, amounts to the enormous sum of 
34,183,7531. The London and North-Western 
Company stands at the head of the list, the 
figures showing that its expenditure will be 
6,353,8461., of which 2,900,0001. will be on lines 
open, and 3,143,2251. on new lines now in course 
of construction, together with 256,0001. on work- 
ing stock. The Great Northern Company is next 
in order, their intended expenditure being 
4,457,5451., namely, 749,8071. on lines open, 
3,428,318. on new lines in course of construction, 
and 279,4211.0n working stock. The Midland Com. 
pany follows with an expenditure of 4,081,5381., 
of which 654,5881. is on lines now open, 
3,267,9501. on new lines in course of construction 
and 159,0001. on working stock. The North- 
Eastern Company’s estimated expenditure is 
8,381,2621., of which 565,6631. is on lines now 
open, 2,420,1991. on new lines in course of 
construction, and 395,4001. on working stock. 
The estimated expenditure of the Caledonian 
Company on these several heads is 2,755,1771. ; 
of the Lancashire and Yorkshire Company, 
2,702,8351.; Great Western, 2,654,2551.; Man. 
chester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire, 2,110,0001. ; 
London and South-Western, 987,1001.; Great 
Eastern, 950,0001.; Glasgow and South. Western, 
782,7491.; North British, 602,6001.; South- 
Eastern, 442,7201.; London, Chatham, and 
Dover, 348,1301.; London, Brighton, and Sonth 
Coast, 331,1961.; and Bristol and Exeter, 
242,8001, 








ATTACK ON THE EXPLORING PARTY IN 
THE HOLY LAND. 


WE referred briefly in our last number to the 
report which was in circulation as to the attack 
on Lieutenant Conder, R.E., and his party, 
engaged in the survey of Palestine, which was 
said to have taken place at “Japhet,” a place 
unknown totopographers. In the first telegram, 
dated Constantinople, July 23, it was so uncer- 
tain whether it was that nine of the 
party were wounded, or that none of the party 
were wounded, that contradicting readings were 
sent out from Reuter’s office. In a subsequent 
telegram, the same slovenly obscurity prevailed. 
The word was then spelt NUNE, and there was 
another word entirely undecipherable. 

Farther particulars have now been received at 
thé office of the Palestine Exploration Fund ; 
and the honorary secretary, Mr. Grove, has 
published an account. <A full report is also on the 
way to the Foreign Office, from the Consul 
at Beyrout. It appears that on the 10th of July 
a ferocious and entirely unprovoked attack was 
made on the exploring party by the inhabitants 
of Safed. The range of the Jebel Safed is 
the highest ground in Palestine, forming the 
western limit of the Ghor, a remarkable de- 
pression through which the Jordan runs, linking 





the three lakes of Merom, Gennesaret, and the 
Dead Sea. The town of Safed, which is con- 


spicuous from a great distance, is considered to 
be referred to in the Gospels as the “ city set upon 
a hill.” The natives are zealous Moslem ; and 
re holy a part in the north of 
Palestine as Hebron is accounted in the south. 
When surveying near Haifa, in 1872, Lieutenant 
Conder’s party was fired on by some of the 
natives, and considerable precauti 

on the return of the party to this wild vicinity 
in the present summer. 

The attack appears to have been violent. It 
was entirely unprovoked. The little sy must 
have been overwhelmed by numbers, but for the 
arrival of the Turkish . Lieut. Conder 
then retired to Haifa, with eight of his party 
wounded. Malaria fever has also attacked the 
officer in command, but on the 1st of August all 
were as doing well. 

The consul reports that measures are taken for 
the arrest and punishment of the aseailante. The 
Foreign Office has taken the matter gee a 
We hope that a proper compensation e 
wounded will be insisted on by Lord Derby. 
Sach a step will prove of far more service in the 
protection of English travellers and official 
residents in the East than any amount of per- 
sonal chastisement inflicted on the ringleaders. 
It is quite consistent with Oriental habits to 
yield up the individual denounced, to prison, 
bastinado, or anytbing else. Such a descrip- 
tion of punishment will be regarded with little 
interest,—except by the ruffians themseives, 
But an adequate fine im on the district will 
come home to every tant. It will strike 
far more alarm through Syria and Turkey than 
any other description or means of redress can 
do. And mre do — 

restige, and to prevent Englishmen who are ex- 
Sosa to danger in Mohammedan countries from 
envying those Europeans who enjoy the protec. 
tion of the French, the German, or the American 
flags, which is at present but too notoriously the 
case. 








SALE OF CHALK LANDS AND CEMENT 
BEDS. 


A NUMFROUS company connected with the 
manufacture of cement, and those belonging to 
building pursuits, was present at the Mart, 
Tokenhouse Yard, on Thursday week, when the 
Stone Court estate at Greenhithe, on the banks 
of the Thames, containing an area of 99 acres, 
was offered for sale by auction, by Messrs. 
Faller, Horsey, Son, & Co. The property was 
described as containing a most valuable tract of 
chalk land, with beds of cement, mud, sand, and 
gravel. The quality of the chalk was said to be 
of the best description, and a large trade was 
now being done in supplying chalk to 
manufacturers. A of sand and gravel, 
extending over about eight acres, having 
depth of 30 ft. above the chalk, had been 
The sand was a sharp grit, available for 


cement mud, equal to the Medway mud deposit, 


| so that all the requisites for the manufacture of 


Portland cement on a large scale were on the 
property. 
a railway 1,200 yards in length had been con- 
structed on the estate at an outlay of 20,0001. 
Mr. Horsey, the auctioneer, made an ono 
atory statement as to the great value of the 
property for the manufacture of cement, and for 
other purposes. He stated that he valued the 
property at 78,0001. as a minimum, and he 
endeavoured to show that any one who pur 
chased it at that price would realise from it an 
annual income of 65,0001. a year at the least. 
The biddiogs then commenced, the first offer 
made being 50,0001., and by advances of 5001. at 
each bidding the property was rapidly run up to 
67,0001, when the biddings slackened. biti. 
mately, the property was t in, as there 
was no farther advance beyond 67,000I., but it 
was stated in the room afterwards that the 
peor had been purchased privately for over 
? 








Gloucester.—The enlargement of the rectory- 
house of St. Michael’s, in this city, has been 
See ne en ee 

addition of a wi occapied as 
omnes io tin 5 Ten grey nth 
is the builder, and Mesars. Waller & Son are the 
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of the delicate work enriching the presses has 
been injured from its exposed situation. 

The projecting bookcases at Trinity College 
Library, Cambridge, are enriched with carvings 
in lime by Gibbons. Of better character are the 
nacle and all its relieves, and fourteen figures in| panels at the end of the gallery, the door-heads, 
the chapel ; for a marble holy-water pot, and for| and arched recesses. Bat all these appear to 
a chimney-piece in the Great Bedchamber, and| have been painted, and indications are not 
another in the Little Bedchamber,” at Whitehall. | wanting to show that the imprisoned insects are 
For carving the great altarpiece of white marble | working sad havoc within. 
with Arnold Quellin, they finding all materials,} At Kirtlington Park, Oxford, the seat of Sir 
he received 1,875/. 1s. 8d. Ten years after the| H. W. Dashwood, bart., Mr. Rogers found two of 
altarpiece was taken to Hampton Court, Gibbons} the largest Gibbons’s panels he had ever seen. 
receiving 1301. for ite removal. One of these, in the great hall, are from 5 ft. to 

From October, 1691, to March, 1696, Gibbons | 6 ft. square,—a fine composition of dead birds, 
received 8391. Os. 4d. for “‘ work done in the new | fish, shells, and wild flowers. Mr. Rogers’s ex- 
gallery building, in the king’s great and little | perienced eye saw that the insects within were 
closets, in three rooms under the king’s apart- | reducing this work of art to rottenness. On the 
ment, in the king’s gallery, and other places,” at | grand staircase is another panel having a basket 
Kensington. of flowers and fruit, with side pendants, about 

To the last decade of the seventeenth century|5 ft. by 4 ft. There are other carvings by 
belong the carvings in the Cedar Chapel, Chats- | Gibbons in this house. 
worth. On the high authority of Mr. W.G.| The carved dining-room at Petworth House is 
Rogers we ascribe these to him; but it is per-| enriched with a superb series of carvings. This 
fectly certain that the beautiful carvings in the | room is 60 ft. by 24 ft., and is, as Walpole wrote 
State dining-room, though usually assigned to| to Montague, August, 1749, “ gloriously flounced 
Gibbons, are not by him; for in the original | all round with whole-length pictures, with much 
book of work is a memorandum of agreement, | the finest carving of Gibbons, that ever my eyes 
dated September 9th, 1692, by which Joel Lobb,| beheld. There are birds absolutely feathered ; 
William Davies, and Samuel Watson, for the | and two antique vases, with basreliefs as perfect 
sum of 4001. agreed to execute in lime-wood | and beautiful as if they were carved by a Grecian 
“the carving of the great chamber, to be done| master.” It is stated that Selden, one of 
equal to anything of the kind before executed,” | Gibbons’s assistants, lost his life in saving the 
and not only so, some of Watson’s designs are| carvings when the house was on fire. Ritson 
preserved (Hall & Jewitt’s, “ Stately Houses of | restored them about forty years ago. These 
England,” p. 368). Atany rate, these works are/ carvings are in Gibbons’s best, or naturalistic, 
worthy of Gibbons, manner, and the rich festoons of fruit, flowers, 

We have seen how busy Gibbons was else- | shells, birds, &c., hang between the pictures in 
where about that period, and it is probable | this magnificent apartment. 
he came little to Chatsworth, but found time to} A good deal of Gibbons’s work is scattered 
prepare the Cedar Chapel carvings in London.|over the rooms at Lyme Hall, near Disley,—a 
Considerable sums are charged in the books of | house rebuilt by Sir C. Wren. It is in the style 
account for carriage of “ carved work,” &c., from | of that master, but as there is a tradition that it 
London, and it is only in this way that we can ac- | was executed by persons employed at Chatsworth, 
count for his name being traditionally connected | it may have been done by Watson and his 
with Chatsworth. There is one piece which must | assistants. The rich series at Belton House 
be mentioned, carved in a style in which Gibbons | (Earl Brownlow’s) were restored by Mr. Rogers 
is known to have excelled. By common consent | in 1855, or ten years before he similarly treated 
the carving,—a cravat of point-lace, a woodcock, | those at Chatsworth. In this paper we have 
medal, and foliage,—is called his masterpiece. | only alluded to typical examples. Other man- 
It is preserved in the State dressing-room, and | sions,—as Sudbury Hall, Derbyshire, and Melbury 
Walpole says Grinling presented it to the duke | House, near Dorchester,—have good specimens 
when he had finished the carvings which he | of the great master. 
executed at Chatsworth. The reredos of St. Nicholaa’s, Abchurch-lane, 

Before noticing carvings, to which no dates can | having large masses of festoons and pendants of 
be assigned, we may observe that he executed in | fruits and flowers, has been painted over in the 
marble the statue of Charles II. for the Royal | same way as the work at St. James's, Piccadilly, 
Exchange; the tomb of Baptist Noel, Viscount | and other places. The enrichments in the hal! 
Camden at Exton, Rutlandshire (cost 1,000l.) ; | of the College of Arms were undoubtedly executed 
the font at St. James’s, Piccadilly ; aud probably | by Gibbons, for his receipts for the various pay- 
that of St. Margaret’s, . ments are preserved there. We may also 

The beautiful carvings at St. Paul’s belong} mention that Mr. Newdegate has his original 
i accounts for the carvings done at Harefield 


In 1685-6 he received 3401. 17s. 9d. for 
“carving the crown, sceptre, and tassell, with 
nine bosses of wood over the canopy, and for 
vallens, festoones, cornishes, and other carved 
work, for the front of the organ, for the taber- 
































































GRINLING GIBBONS AND HIS WORKS. 


Tue early life of Grinling Gibbons affords a 
notable example of the irrepressibility of genius. 
He stadied under no great master, he received 
no elementary instraction from a school of art, 
and yet Evelyn found him in a cottage near 
Sayes-court, Deptford, copying in wood, with 
exquisite taste and skill, an engraving of Tin- 
toretto’s ‘ Crucifixion.” 

Contrary to the generally received opinion, 
the great carver was born at Rotterdam, April 
4th, 1648, and not in Spur.alley, in the Strand. 
This fact was placed beyond a doubt by the dis. 
covery by Mr. Black of his horoscope among 
the Ashmolean MSS., at Oxford, cast by Elias 
Ashmole himself. There was a Simon Gibbons 
employed as a ca ter by Inigo Jones, who 
may have been his father. 

Evelyn, June 18, 1671, introdaced “the in- 
comparable young man,” as he calls Gibbons, to 
Charles IT., and thinking the subject of the 
any from Tintoretto would please the Queen, 
showed it to her Majesty. She would have pur. 
chased it, had not one of her attendants made 
deprecatory remarks, and the carving was taken 
away, and its present possessor is not known. 
One other carving of a like character, happily 
in existence, was purchased by Charles II. It 
represents the “Stoning of Stephen,” and the 
seventy figures are remarkable for their artistic 
feeling. The architectural portions of the design 
and other subsidiary features are of exquisite 
character, and, unlike Gibbons’s carvings in 
general, this superb work of art ie in perfect 
preservation. Charles II. presented the carving 
to the Dachess of Chandos, and it was taken to 
Cannons, in Hertfordshire. That mansion was 
pulled down a hundred and fifty years ago, and 
the carving was purchased by Mr. J. Gore, who 
placed it in his house at Enfield. His descendant, 
Mr. J. Gurdon Rebow, removed it to Wyvenhoe 
Park, near Colchester, where it still remains,— 
the most important Gibbons carving in existence. 

We now turn to the carvings executed in his 
distinctive style, — fruits, flowers, e, &., 
among richly-diversified foliage. Fortunately, 
many examples exist in the mansions of England 
to testify to his matchless variety of treatment. 
Few data enable us to mention these in their 
chronological sequence, but we will notice those 
pe em Ceshiobery pene i 

carvings at i F seat of t 
Earl of Essex, were executed circa 1675. Evelyn, 
in his “ Diary” (April 16th, 1680), says :—“ On 
the earnest invitation of the Earl of Essex, I 
went with him in his house at Cassioberie, in 
Hartfordshire. There are divers faire and good 
roomes, and excellent carvings by Gibbons, 
especially the chimney-piece of y* library.” 
Unfortunately these beautiful carvings have 
been injured by paint and varnish. They were 





































in perfect condition as late as 1835! to the concluding period of his working life,— 

The following entry in the accounts | the reign of Queen Anne,—at whose accession | Church. 
of works at Ist, 1680, to| he was fifty-four years of age. Mr. Boutell,in| The carvings from 108, Cheapside,—Sir 
September 30th, 1682) :—*Grinling Gibbons, = the Art Journal, Jan., 1865, illustrated | Edward Waldo’s house,—were purchased in 
carver for an ex fine piece of carved | by tifal engravings of these i 1861 by Mr. M. C. Jones, of Gangrog, near 


Welshpool, and fitted up in that place. Mr. 
Jones has written a pamphlet in which he 
attempts to prove,— and, I think, with 
success,—that they were the work of Gibbons. 
They are remarkably like the Heralds’ College 
carvings, and the house was built between 1669 
and 1672. One of the most recent works of the 
late Mr. W. G. Rogers was a sideboard to 
place in the room filled up with the carvings at 
Gangrog. The back has a scene representing 
Charles II. knighting Sir E. Waldo on the occasion 
of his visit to the City in 1677. 

Two examples of Gibbons’s exquisite point-lace 
work, besides the example at Chatswortb, are in 
existence. The finest of these graced Horace 
Walpole’s collection at Strawberry Hill, and is 
now in the possession of the Baroness Burdett- 
Contts. Mr. Rogers found another specimen at 
Cullen House, Banffshire. 

When at the height of a fame Gibbons was 
appointed by George I. his master carver at 
the pense Aes AR salary of 301. perannum! The 
great carver died 10, 1720. He had 
nine children, but it not appear that any 


carvings, 
observes that they may be classed in five 
divisions,—flowers and foliage in naturalistic 
combination ; panels of arabesque design, with 
strictly conventional foliage ; mouldings in which 
foliated members of the ign are more 


and sent by his Ma‘* as a present tothe Duke of 
Florence,, 1501.” It appears from the same 


Lloyd identified this carving with one now in 
the Ducal at Modena. He says it con- 


students,—" Our carvers of wood require long, 
profound, and thoughtfal study of the conven. 
tional, and also of the natural, in their art. They 
need to observe what effects result from every 
modification of natural treatment, from every 
combination of natural with artificial and con- 
ventionalised forms, and also from the direct 
action of positive conventionalism, and this 
observation must extend to treatment, to execu- 
tion, and touch, and finish, as well as to design, 
and composition, and ment.” Malcolm 
has @ curious account of the payments made to 
Gibbons for his work at St. Paul’s (iii. 105). 
It that he received altogether 


musical instruments. From a round linked 
chain, which passed round the skall, hangs a 
medallion, with a three-quarter face of 
artist, and inscribed “‘ Gibbons, inventor, sculpsit, 
Londia.” So far as we know, this is the onl 
example of Gibbons’s work in existence which 
bears his name and the amount paid for which 


“Tt 684 

‘0 1684 belongs the altar-piece at St. James's, 
Piccadilly, Evelyn saw it December 16th of that 
year, and remarks in his diary, “I went to see 
the new church at St. James’s. Elegantly built. 


The altar was adorned; the white | the finest Gibbons’s work in either university. | followed in the artistic footsteps of their father. 
marble enclosure and richly carved ;| This exquisite work, executed in lime and cedar, Joun Piecort, F.8.A. 
i has in some parts been painted, and in others 








Monument to Clarkson.— Wisbeach is 
about to erect a memorial of Clarkson, who was 
born there,—a tardy tribute, but better late than 
never. A design for it has been obtained from 


5 ‘ord has carving i 
a _ F cai | Sir G. G. Scott. 


Norway oak attributed to Gibbons. A good deal 


allowed to restore this thirty years ago, 
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THE PRESERVATION OF OLD 
MONUMENTS, AND WHAT TO AVOID. 


* Better late than never,” is, certainly, speak- 
ing ever so generally,a most capital proverb, 
and when cited specially, it is sometimes found 
to be more than ever to be commended, and, if 
possible, acted out and practically illustrated. 
And right fortunate it is when it is uttered in 
time. Never was it more to the purpose, or was 
it more to be desired in its practical applicability 
than at this moment, when the attention of the 
British world of art, at least, is being powerfally, 
and in many ways, called to the important sub- 
ject of the “ preservation” of our ancient monu- 
ments and memorials of past times. It would be 
quite impossible to overrate the importance of 
this movement; and there may be farther good 
done, and the progress of the good work urged, 
by a glance at, and a few thoughts on, some of 
the less understood phases of this subject of our 
ancient monuments and practical and 
works of our forefathers,—of those who have pre- 
ceded us in life’s race. What is an ‘“ old monu- 
ment” ? Is it better or worse than a new monu- 
ment ? for monumental and memorial work is 
always and perpetually going ov, and what is 
new to-day is old to-morrow, or next year, or 
next century. And why should it be desirable 
to perpetuate an old memorial, and one of past 
times, and modes of thought, and action, and 
work? Questions worth a little cogitation. 

So important, indeed, is this problem of the 
preservation of old things, and even of the sites, 
in which they have been found, and on which 
deeds have been done, thus making of the mere 
ground itself an antiquity, and, old as it is, more 
ancient still; that we have been usefully reminded 
by a great authority that the greatest of anta- 
gonisms have been those which have been 
aroused by the highest and deepest sentiments by 
such, indeed, as are associated with the “ anti. 
quities”’ either of race or society ; and certainly 
not least, though it may be last, of those “ ma- 
terial antiquities’? which remain to us, or ought 
to have remained to us, in the shape and sem- 
blance of memorials in stone. Sacred spots 
must needs have sacred stones,—marble or lime- 
stone. What would the world be were these 
all to suddenly crumble into dust, and to disap- 
pear? In this metropolis it is affirmed, there 
are antiquities, memories of the past, daily dug 
up, only to be buried again, or destroyed; but 
that even as this is, there will be enough remain- 
ing for the curiosity of many future ages. Not 
a corner of this island but in it, or near to it, may 
be found remains,—memories in earth or stone, 
quite enough to feed the antiquarian proclivities 
of most men. 

It would be a right curious subject of inquiry 
to find out, with any certain approach to accu- 
racy, which among the many yet existing remains 
in these islands, is the “oldest memorial.” 
Where and which is the oldest and first built-up 
stone or earth mound, of stable form and dimen- 
sions, erected by the spirit and hand of man 
here in these islands, and who were they who 
built itup, and what was it for, and why was it 
done? Who was its superintending architect ? 
and what “ precedent” had he, if any? If none, 
how did he get to work ? 

consi i and such as these, are 
well worth the thought of those who will oneday,— 
almost too late, we fear, in many cases,—legislate 
to “ preserve” our old memorials of the past, or 
such of them as can now, after so much injury 
has been done, be cared for. We should be dis. 
posed, considering how important an influence 
even words have on human actions, to substitute 
for the phrase “ preservation” of old memorials : 
the clearer idea, however conveyed, of letting 
them alone, or fencing them round. A most 
momentous consideration is this if we but come 
to think of it with any sufficient attention. Nota 


few thoughts come before us as we look into the | indicate 


subject-matter of it. All know how the word 
and idea of Restoration have been the subjects 
of controversy for a long time, and how far 
pushed to extremes has been the idea of 
“ restoring ” ancient remains, and mouments of 
the dead past; and how not a few of them 
have thereby been utterly and for ever blotted 


out and destroyed ! 

Stonehenge, even, to begin with, the roughest 
and hugest and most mysterious, has been 
proposed for restoration! From Stone 


downwards, where is the monument which has 


not yet been at least threatened with restoration P of th 


That the restoration days have 
cannot 
had is 


away we 
affirm ; but the force which the idea once 
lessened, and the word and idea of pre- 





henge garden seats at convenient spots from which 


spot all sense of its being deserted by its once 


servation are gradually and surely, though some- 
what slowly, taking its place. To preserve our 
national antiquities is now the aim of many who 
but a few years back would hardly have cared 
to meddle with the subject at all. But, “ better 
late than never.” 

There are so many aspects in which this now 
momentous subject may be looked at, that we 
hardly know which of them is the most pressing 
and most needful of thoughtfal care and con- 
sideration. We had almost come to the conclu. 
sion that the one thing most needful of pressing 
on the consideration of those who are likely to be 
the most active in this matter when we have a 
“law” will, and needs must, be a clear defini- 
tion, of hard though perhaps popular ard well- 
known terms and phrases. The very word “ pre- 
servation,” to wit, is along word, and admits, as 
far as old things are concerned, a multitude of 
meanings. What is it, for example, to preserve 
the remains of an old Norman castle or keep, 
or an old abbey wall, and two or three straggling 
columns, supposing such to be found somewhere 
or other intact, and just as time and the elements 
have mercifally left them, half-buried, it may be, 
in accumulated and heaped-up earth, with weeds 
and rank grass everywhere about them? In 
such a state as this it seems almost a pity to in 
any way disturb them or to touch them. Time 
and the elements have done their work wholly, 
almost like living intelligences. It has taken 
old Father Time some centuries, may be, to 
accomplish his task, and he took it up as soon,— 
the very same day,—as the human and care- 
taking occupants of the place left it or were 
driven from it. Time here was the 





















































teeming occupants. A ruin surely while it is 
a ruin should beleft to show itself as such, and 


comes in and occupies the 
sows in her own wayward way,—so inexpres- 
sively attractive always,—the “weeds” and 
grass. It is not most surely to be bettered by 
the sweeping all these away. 

Among these, and perhaps not a few other 
cautions, there is one other not a little worth 
taking toheart. We may even wonder that any 
caution can be required. We allude to the cul- 
tivation, for it amounts to that in not a few 
instances that we could name, of that wonderfally 
picturesque plant—ivy !—poetical, picturesque, 
architectural, and all that is good. But 
a have always too much even of a ott inhen, 

you may certainly have far too much of 
“ivy.” It may totally conceal the very ruin, or 
building, it was meant to adda charm to. We 
well remember a fine ruin, or rather a bit of one, 
inthe Isle of Wight, soentirely smothered with ivy 
that it was impossibie, without pulling a portion 
it asi it, whether 
stone, or some artificial Vauxhall Gardens con. 
struction, purposely built up tosupport the huge 
mass of green leaves. It would be, as we take 
it, impossible to do a worse thing than to over 
“ cultivate” sucha plant asivy. It requires nota 
little restraint and i pruning, or rather 


workman, and has done his own work in his | outright. 

own way, and it seems almost a sacrilege to; We have thus thrown a few hints 
disturb it. Some will urge the digging out | on this important subject, can but earnestly 
of moulded plinths, pavements, et hoc genus| hope that good will come of the desire 
omne, and to get sight of even methods|to care for and menially utilise our ancient 
of foundation building; and it may be hard | memorials,—memories of the dead past, and of 
to dispute with them. We are inclined to/| those who once lived and acted out their part, 


think that much should be left to the ‘“‘ imagina- 
tive faculty,” and to the fact of such ruin being 
left to show itself to be what it really is,—a rain 
and nothing else, either more or less. The hand 
of time, ever at work here as everywhere, has 
been the workman, and made the thing what it 
is; and it is his work, in addition to the purely 
human work that rouses the souls and thoughtful 
faculties of those who wander to the spot to 
gaze upon the twofold work. If indeed anythi 

in the way of real restoration isto . . done, 

the place again sought to be reinusbited and 
built up again, and made again humanly useful, 
why then Time’s work must needs be itself 
destroyed, and the human workman become 
again master. It is not a little easy, and 
perhaps tempting to do too much, and in the 
very effort to take care of the old monuments, 
and to exhibit them, there is no small fear of the 
very monument or past memorial itself being 
lost in the careful and well-looked-after sur- 
roundings of the place whereon it stands. Men. 
tally and poetically this is to blot it ont, and it 
would be almost better to do as was always done 
in days gone by, viz., to pull down and do away 
with altogether, and to build up again in the 
style of the hour and day, a new building, 
making all convenient use of the old and worn 
materials. This was the case at York, as else- 
where, when the old Norman materials, carved 
work included, were built into the new Early 
English work. 

But of all the truly unfortunate ways w 

an old monument, wherever it is, may be 

and the romance of it taken well out of it, it is 
by the process of taking 
of it, and by, “‘so to phrase it, “cultivating” 
it. mod: Anaeeinaeian those who are 
interes: t the archiepiscopal 

of York there are the remains of St. Mary's 


thing behind them, and 
judiciously for it. 








THE BASILICA OF ST. CLEMENT, ROME.* 


WE come now to the description of the basilica 
itself, from which we omit, at any rate for the 
present, all accounts of the frescoes, as they are 
not technical and somewhat fulsome. 

“The basilica consists of a nave, two aisles, 
and a narthex. Its entire length is 146 ft. The 
nave is 52 ft. 34 in. wide; the width of the 
northern aisle is 18 ft. 6in., and that of the 
southern 13 ft. 10 in.; the narthex, which runs 
the whole width of the church is 91 ft. 8 in. 
From the narthex we enter the north aisle, 
which is divided from the nave by a line of seven 
columns of various marbles, embedded in a wall 
built for the most part of the débris of ruined 


Tt must have been sufficiently 
striking and impressive. These 
not, it is true, “restored,” but the ground in 
about them has been smoothed and levelled, and, 
as far as is possible, converted into a 
neatly-arranged garden, with flower-beds, 
walks, and neatly-divided plots. Nothing, 
would seem, can be better, with, 
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a quality of brick far superior to that above it, 
the ! was dug to a depth of 14 ft. and 
three walls of three different constructions as well 
as of three different 8 were discovered. 
ea end sani’ eeaead 40-Sieeahe 
times ement’s 
in the chord of the 


i 
i 
: 


the fourth century.” A few pages 

read, “ Just beyond the apse of the basilica, the 
side wall of the memoria showed three arches 
filled up with excellent brickwork, and embedded 


through the brickwork, we found a long narrow 
passage, 28 ft. by 6 ft. 10 in. A few inches 
beyond the pilasters is a fragment of a large 
column of Numidian marble sunk into the pave- 
ment. Opposite to this was a doorway, also 
bricked up, On breaking through it a large hall 
was discovered 30 ft. long, 20 ft. wide, and almost 
entirely filled with earth, The first impression 
was that this was the real oratory, the vestibule 
nswering to the ambulacrwm intersecting the 


a 
well-known basilica in Catacombs of St. 


F 


strengthened the idea. The 


by eleven lwminaria, or skylights, some round, | ! 


some square, and all decorated with 
Mosaic bands also ran round the sides and at the 
ends. The simplicity of the decorations and the 
absence of Pagan oan aes strength to the 
conviction that it was the Christian ratory. 
Much of the ceiling, however, was made of small 
stones artificially i i 3; and when 
the whole was cleared out, as we see it, there 
remained no doubt that it was one of those 
caverns in which Mithras, whose altar had been 
already found, was worshi . a 
was evident that it was not 'y a Mithraic 
cave, but a large room changed and adapted to 
the Mithraic en Ostia, the oe 
Commodus gave up palace crypt to the 
priests of Mithras. The like had been done 
here. Along the walls were raised platforms 
ascended by three steps. have 
in other Mithrsums, but there 
liarity : they are not level, but form 
plane toward the walls. ag are 
3 ft. 3 in. from the ground. It is 

for what purpose they served. 
been occupied by the initiated in 
or, as De Rossi 





Mithreeum discovered a few years ago at Ostia, 
there is a similar edge, on which were placed 
lamps, fire-vases, and small altars of terra-cotta. 
The five semicular niches probably contained the 
J symbo- 
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gone. ltisof Parian marble, and, in its muti- 
lated state, is 4 ft. high, 2 ft. 5 in. across the 
front and back, and 20 in. along the side. On 
the front of it is the background of a grotto, in 
the centre of which is the taurobolium or sacri- 
fice of the bu!l. Mithras is clad in a short tunic 
with hisclamys flattering over his left shoulder. 
He wears the Phrygian cap, and is looki 
earnestly towards the heavens. He has his 
knee on the bull stretched on the before 
him, and while he holds him by the nostrils with 
his left hand, he plunges a dagger into his 
shoulder with his right. A dog and serpent 
lick the blood that flows trickling from the 
wound, and a scorpion gnaws the scrotum. The 
tail of the bull ends with ears of corn. Two 
genii, clothed like Mithras, stand as his 
aseistants, one with his torch erect to indicate 
the rising sun, and the other wi 
pressed to indicate 
the upper part of 
eft are 


i 


right of the 
which, so far as we know, 
found on any other monument 
2 um ” 

following twenty pages are given to a 
most learned a of Mithraic worship, 
from which it appears that this religion, which 
was in its essence a deification of nature, was 
first introduced into Italy by the fleet of Pompey, 
when it returned to Ostia in 687 A.U.C., 
having finally defeated the pirates of Cilicia; 
but that it was not well known until the 
century A.D. The system was 
Persians who worship the sun 
Zor-Aster, and they on their part derived it 
the Chaldean Magi. Mithras, whose symbol was 
fire, and who was supreme in 
planets, was a mediator between 


; 


i 
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“In the temples of Alexandria, the crue 
mysteries of Mithras were discovered, and in 
the secret adyta the heads of many children 
which had been cut off, mangled, and super. 
stitiously painted.” seem, too, to have 
practised a species of vivisection, though not for 
scientific purposes, and to have immolated human 
beings that they might inspect their bowels for 
the purposes of divination. 

Contrary to our intention, we will quote the 
description of one fresco, as it shows, in the 
Clearest manner that even in those primitve 
times the superintendence of a building was 
literally enough to make a saint swear. “In 
the lowest compartment there are four figures, 
of which is in the attitude of giving instruc. 

to the others, who are engaged in dragging 
column, and each has his name written near 
him. .... Three are clad in the short tunic 


which is the badge of servitude. Sicinius wears 
the toga, and is addressing the men in the fol- 
lowing terms :—‘ Get behind the column, Carvon- 


celle, with a lever. Albertel, draw it up. Whore- 
sons, draw it up.’ This compartment may, per- 
haps, have some allusion to the building of the 
Church of 8. Clemente.” 

‘ollowing brings us to the end of this 
section :—“ Inserted in the wall of the narthex 
are several inscriptions, and fragments of inscrip- 
tions, some of which are pagan, and others 
Christian; also exquisitely sculptured capitals, 
divers pieces of broken colamns, fragments of 
marble candlesticks, ornamental sculpture, pieces 
of mosaic pavement, and tiles with the names 
of the makers and the consals in office at the 
time. 

The next section is entitled “Modern Basi- 
lica of 8. Clemente,” and opens with ten pages 
of imi remarks, which we entirely omit 
as without the scope of the work, and unneces- 
sarily galling to the acattolici. We then arrive 
at the description of the church, which is illus- 
trated by an interior and a section. An inscrip-. 
tion over the door informs us, in eighteen lines, 
that it was restored in 1715. “ We must regret 
that the restorations are not in keeping with the 
style of the church ; and in particular, that the 
heavy carved, gilt, flat ceiling, substituted for 
the open timber roof, existing 1690, presses upon 
and conceals some parts of the mosaic apse. 
The stucco-ornaments, and the pictures above 
the arches of the nave, are also of the last 
century. A series of frescoes is painted over 
the colonnades that divide the nave and aisles.” 

Farther on we read,—‘ Outside the chapel (of 
the ) to the left, is the monument of 
Cardinal Venerio, of Recanati, who died in 1479. 
The columns sculptured with vine-tendrils, and 
birds pecking at the grapes are very beautiful. 
The capitals are admirable specimens of fine 
pierced work. On the rim of one of them is 
engraved the name ‘Mercurias Presb. 8. 
Clementis,’ very probably the same John Mer. 
curius, titular of the basilica, who erected an 
altar in it under the Popedom of 8. Hormisdas, 
514.523, and therefore they must have been 
removed from the und basilica.” .... 
Having described the modern portions of the 
church, we will proceed to examine it as carry- 
ing out the primitive ts of a 


two Ionic capitals; the rg? + eet rudely 
sculptured with tracings issi esigns. 
also remains of other buildings, and 
whole is carelessly constructed. ... . From 
porch we enter the quadriportico, 
which is oblong, being 62 ft. by 50 ft., and sur- 
rounded on three sides by sixteen pillars; twelve 
of Bigio marble, three of Numidian marble, 
poh ae of Oriental granite. “The pavement of 
the atrium contains man ts of green 
and white serpentine, in the centre of the 
court is the impluviam to receive the rain. So 
far we have the usual of the Roman 
palace. The fountain at which the Christians 
se anc ems geo fpgen the house of 
was restored in 1868. In the porticoes of 
the ancient palaces, family busts and other orna- 
ments were found. ade? ae we planes 
placed pictures.” : we 
through the quadriportico to the great door of 
the church, persons excommunicated and utterly 
cast forth from prayer at the time, weepers, and 
mourners in sackcloth and ashes,—winterers as 
abiding the elements,—would lament their ex- 
clusion and beg for prayers, The vestibule of 
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the modern church being precisely over the 
ancient one, the first step into it would bring us 
among the catechumens and penitential hearers, 
both of whom were obliged to withdraw before 
the offertory. They were under the rod of the 
ostiarius, and hence this ee got its name 
Narthez, which signifies a rod. ; 

The interior of the church before us is 170 ft. 
6 in. long, by 70 ft, 9 in. in width. On either 
hand sixteen antique colamns separate the nave 
from the aisles ; five of them are Parian marble, 
and of these four are fluted and one plain ; five 
others of Numidian marble, three of granitello, 
two of Oriental granite, and one of bigio. The 
pavement is of beautiful Opus Alezandrinum, in 
varied patterns. More than one-third of the 
nave is occupied by the choir, with its paschal 
candlestick and elevated ambones on either side. 
At its further end is the shrine of the martyr, 
to whom the church is dedicated, with the altar 
over it, raised in front of the bishop’s throne, 
and the sedilia for the priests. The sight is 
arrested, at this most important point of a Chris- 
tian basilica, by the ciborium over the altar, and 
the rich mosaics of the apse. ....- The high 
altar is separated by marble panels from the 
laity, the penitents, and the catechumens..... 
Before we approach that elevated spot, which, 
in all the ancient basilicas, is nearly the same,— 
a platform from wall to wall, mounted by steps 
on either side of the altar,—let us examine the 
choir, on a lower level, but raised also by one 
step above the floor of the church. It is paved 
with rich Alexandrine work; the entrance-gates 
are enriched with mosaics; the great marble 
panels are carved with wreaths and crosses, and 
one conspicuous monogram frequently repeated ; 
and on the jambs supporting them are engravec 
the fish, the dove, and the branches of the vine.” 
This monogram, the author sees reason to sup- 
pose, is that of Pope Jobn II., 582—534; and 
the panels upon which it is found to be of the 
sixth rather than of the ninth century. 

On either side of the choir are the ambones. 
The word ambo is said to be derived from the 
Greek word avafewey, to go up, which might 
apply to any other staircase, so that it is pos- 
sible that ambones may be a colloquial corrup- 
tion of wmbones, that is convex projections, or 
elevated promontories. . . . . The Gospel 
ambo has a double staircase, on one side 
toward the altar and on the other toward the 
narthex. According to an old Roman ordo, the 
two acolytes with their candles separated when 
they reached the ambo, two sub-deacons with 
thuribles, and the deacon with the Gospel, pass- 
ing between them; and going up into the ambo 
by one staircase, the sub-deacons immediately 
descended by the other, and there stood. A 
third sub-deacon, preceding the deacon, held in 
his left hand the Gospel to be opened at the 
mark, and the deacon read on a higher step in 
the ambo, which a sub-deacon was not to 
mount..... As we stand below the altar 
before the slab of the martyr Consul Clement, 
on either hand are two white marble transenne, 
admirably worked, and they were once, probably, 
in their proper place in the lower basilica. 
These network panels sufficed to admit air to 
the lamps within, and did not hide the martyr’s 
body from the sight of the worshipper. In the 
more ancient transenne the interstices were 
larger, that cloths might be passed through them 
to touch the body; fur the corporeal relics were 
not then generally distributed. On either side 
of the shrine, steps lead to the platform upon 
which the altar stands; and to know the use of 
the altar we must turn to the episcopal chair 
behind it, raised by three steps above the sedilia, 
for the priests, diverging from it on both 
sides. .... The bishop then was most appro- 
priately placed in that seat, where the prator 
had decided so many profane causes, for between 
him and the people is no longer the table upon 
which the death-warrant of Christians had been 
signed, but the altar upon which the Lamb of 
God, who taketh away the sins of the world, is 
immolated..... The altar in St. Clemente’s 
is at the west end.” 

Our task is now ended. If, in reducing 450 
pages to a few columns, the soul of the book 
has escaped through those great wounds which 
the process of excision has produced, we need 
not apologise to those to whom the anatomy of 
the subject is alone of vital importance. 
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REPORT OF THE PRIVY COUNCIL ON 
EDUCATION. 


Tuts report states that “ the two most urgent 
requirements of the country, viz., the provision 
of a suitable number of suitable schools, and the 
supply of a body of teachers qualified to conduct 
these schools efficiently, continue to be rapidly 
met. Voluntary effort, which in past years has 
done so much for national education, has seldom 
been found wanting, but, whenever it has failed 
to keep pace with the demands of a growing 
population, the enforced local organisation which 
by the Act of 1870 is kept in reserve to take its 
place, has been called into action.” As a proof 
of the importance of voluntary efforts, we find 
that in the last ten years the sum of 4,238,0991. 
(to meet Government grants of 5,958,9761.) has 
been subscribed towards the maintenance of ele- 
mentary schools under inspection; and the 
snnual amount derived from this source has 
risen from 277,7601, in 1864 to 616,326l. in 1874. 
The number of subscribers in these ten years 
was respectively 145,856 and 251,185. Volun- 
tary effort in the past year further contributed 
172,1661. towards the erection of those elementary 
schools to which building grants were made, and 
22,3951. towards the maintenance of training 
colleges under inspection. 

The average attendance in aided schools has 
risen from 1,225,764 in 1870, to 1,727,449 in 
1875, and the total number of names of scholars 
on the registers of the 12,167 “ . Spoome ” schools 
was 2,497,602, of whom 2,070,727 were actually 
present on the day of the inspection. 

Up to the 3lst August, 1874, the number of 
School Board schools in England and Wales was 


ed/ 838, affording accommodation for 245,508 


children ; and up to the 30th September the 
number of School Boards was 859 ; and excluding 
London, the sum paid to the Boards, out of the 
rates in the year 1874, amounted to 267,9071. ; the 
sum raised for the School Board for London, was 
105,9511.—being equivalent to a rate of 14d. per 
pound on the rateable value of the district. The 
average rate per pound on the rateable value of 
the other School Board districts was, in English 
boroughs 2°13d., and in English parishes 3 22d. ; 
in Welsh boroughs 2°58d., and in Welsh parishes 
$'0ld. Inno less than forty districts the rate 
amounted to 9d., and over, per pound, and the 
highest rates in England were reached in the 
parishes of Queenborough and Staplehurst, 
Kent, with 1s. 4d. per pound each, and in the 
borough of Chesterfield with 10d. In Wales the 
highest rates were in the parish of Melindur, 
Glamorgan, with 1s. 3d., and the borough of 
Lianidloes with 64d. 

The School Boards have availed themselves 
freely of the power of borrowing on the security 
of the rates and loans amounting to no less than 
4,179,1741. have been recommended to begranted 
to 502 School Boards, by means of which new 
accommodation will be furnished for some 
370,956 scholars. 

Besides the sums received for the rates, the 
sum of 1,490,0381. was actually paid to the 
treasurer of Board Schools during the year in 
respect of loans ; 574,6931. of this were advanced 
to the London School Board. 

The total expenditure of the School Boards in 
1874 was 1,825,9571., of which 1,397,8571. were 
spent in the purchase of sites and the erection 
of buildings. The average cost of completed 
schools, including furniture and fittings, was 
11,6351. ; the average cost per child accommo- 
dated, 111, 198. 11d. 








THE SANITARY CONDITION OF 
BATTERSEA AND NEW WANDSWORTH. 


An outbreak of scarlet fever of a serious nature, 
in — has led to grave charges ~—s horn 
respecting the sani arrangements an i- 
tion of the Sen, etieat the Wandsworth local 
authorities, in whose district it is situated. The 
charges refer more specifically to the unsatiz- 
factory condition of the sewers as regards venti- 
lation. Mr. Thomas Buckbam, C.E., who resides 
in Spencer-road, New Wandsworth, has just 
addressed the Home Secretary on the subject, 
in which he says: — “The ventilation of the 
sewers has evidently been neglected, and no 
&pparent precautions were taken to t the 
approach or spread of this fearful y- Ido 
not know whether or not you have any jurie- 
diction over the ‘ Board of Works for the Wands. 
worth District,’ in which body I presume is placed 





the responsibility of carrying out the Acts of 
Parliament imposed upon them in the year 1856 


and subsequently. But if you can by any means 
ask them to empower their medical officer, 
surveyor, and sanitary inspectors with some 
discretion to adopt temporary means to alleviate 
the present calamity, you will command the 
united thanks of the whole neighbourhood.” 
Writing to the surveyor of the Wandsworth 
District Board himself, Mr. Buckham states that 
in the whole vicinity of New Wandsworth, with 
the exception of the two main roads, the sewers 
are totally without ventilation, and that the 
ventilators of the other portions of the parish 
have never been charged with any deodorants 
for now nearly two years, the effect of which is 
that the ts of the district are constantly 
inhaling disease. He adds :—“ As you are aware 
we are situated at a level of upwards of 60 ft. 
above the southern low-level sewer, the conse- 
quence being that at high water in the Thames, 
in muggy and stormy weather, we get a rapid 
discharge through the traps and water-closets of 
the houses, im ing the cisterns and the 
dwellings with the nauseous and fatal gases 
emanating from a system of sewerage nearly 
the whole way to Deptford. It appears to me 
there is a laxity of duty somewhere, and I think 
the sooner your Board give instructions for some 
remedial measures, the better will they be 
respected.” 








PORTSMOUTH DOCKYARD EXTENSION. 


Ir is understood that her Majesty the Queen 
is about to open the new works at Portsmouth, 
a view of which we now present. Very remarkable 
works they are. When they were begun in 1866, 
the area was mere mudiand, which was left 
uncovered at every tide. The outer enclosure 
or rampart against the sea, consists of an in- 
ternal and an external wall, with the space 
between them filled in with a core of clay. 
Owing to alluvial deposits, great difficulty was 
experienced in finding a solid substratum for these 
walls. The area of the dockyard is 115 acres; 
the area of extension, 178 acres ; total 293 acres, 
The walls of the basins are exceptionally strong, 
the lower part being composed of concrete, lined 
with brickwork, and the upper part with Port- 
land stone, bound or “coped” with granite. 

The walls of the docks are of Portland stone 
and granite. The locks will have a depth of 
27 ft. 6 in. over their inverts at low water spring 
tides, and will thus be able, at all states of the 
tide, to transfer a first-class ironclad from the 
tidal to the repairing basin, or vice vers4. The 
locks and docks have greater fulness of section 
than older docks, to meet the altered form of 
our modern ships. The entrances to all of them 
are 80 ft. wide. The depth of the basins and 
docks is 50 ft. 

Ia construction, railways, ninety-four steam 
engines, steam cranes, steam hoists, &c., were 
used, and from 700 to 800 convicts have been 
continually employed. Bricks, the average pro- 
duction of which has been about 20,000,000 a 
year, have been made by the convicts. . 

The caiasons of the docks, between the tidal 
and the repajring basins, are not floated into 
position, but are slid into and out of chambers in 
the walls. 

The estimated cost for the completion of the 
undertaking was 2,207,0001. 

The work is being carried out by Mr, Henry 
Wood, the Admiralty superintending civil engi- 
neer at Portsmouth, assisted by Mr. Macdonald. 

Oar illustration shows :— 

A. Steam basin opened by the Queen on the 
25th of May, 1848. 

B. Tidal basin, open to the harbour, and 
subject to the same fluctuations in the 
height of the water in it as the harbour. 

C. Repai basin, having an area of 1,369 ft. 
by 700 ft. 

D. Fitting basin. 

E. Rigging basin. 

F. Caissons. 

G. Docks. 

= Pn ne, Demted Siet.20 docks, 

- Shears; one having a lifting power of 

130 tons. . + ee 
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n the bac are seen 
Portsdown Hill, and forts. 


of a coal depdt. 
Porchester Castle, 








The Liansaintfraid —At i 
of the building pit tg the porwr 
Chapel, it was decided to accept Mr. Richard 
Edwards’s tender for the alterations and renova- 





tion required for the chapel, according to plans 
prepared by Mr, Lay, of Welshpool. iio 
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THE ORDNANCE SURVEY. 


Survers of England and Wales on three 
different systems are now in course of completion 
by the Ordnance Department, viz., on 1-in., 6-in., 
and 25-in. scales. Scotland is also. being 
mapped out on the three scales, while the sur- 
veys of Ireland on the 6-in. and 1-in scales 
are being revised. On the completion of the 
survey of Ireland on the scale of 6 in. to a mile, 
the survey of England and Scotland, which had 
been previously proceeding on the scale of 1 in. 
to a mile, was resumed, but the survey of Ireland 
on the 6-in. scale ing proved to be of im- 
mense importance for the valuation of that 
country, a similar scale was adopted, and York- 








shire and Lancashire in E Wigtonshire, 
Kirkeudbrightshire, Edinb ire, Haddington. 
shire, Fifeshire, and Ki ire, and the Isle of 


Lewis, in Scotland, were surveyed on that scale. 
Bat it was found that the absence of town- 
lands in Great Britain, theareas of which were 
engraved on the plans of Ireland, rendered the 
6-in. scale plans of far less value in Great Britain 
than in Ireland, and it was ultimately decided 
that the scale of 555, or 1 in. to anacre, should 
be adopted for all the cultivated country in Great 
Britain, and the 6-in. scale for the uncultivated 
parts. This 25-in. scale will enable the areas of 
any property to be easily obtained from the 
maps. 

On December 31st the maps of the following 
counties in England, on the 25.in. and 6.in. 
scale, had been surveyed and drawn,—Northam. 
berland, Durham, Camberland, Westmoreland, 
Yorkshire, Lancashire, Cheshire, Flint, Denbigh, 
Essex, Middlesex, Kent, Sussex, Surrey, and 
Hampshire, and the Isle of Wight and the Isle 
of Man; while portions of Pembroke, Corn- 
wall, Stafford, Warwick, Herts, and Oxford had 
been completed. The new survey on the l-in. 
scale is completed, down to a straight line drawn 
from Preston to Hull, and the south-eastern 
counties are completed, with the exception of the 
drawing in of the hills. 

Of Scotland, nearly the whole of the main- 
land has been mapped ont on the 25-in. and 6-in. 
scale, and the new 1.in. survey has been 
northwards as far asa line drawn from Oban 
to Peterhead, the maps for the whole of the 
country south of this line being engraved in full, 
and a large portion of the remainder being 
engraved in outline, and with names only. 

The revision of the 8.in. maps of Ireland is 
finished in so far as relates to Ulster, and the 
counties of Kildare, Carlow, Dublin, and West- 
meath. The l-inch map of Ireland needa only 
the hills to be filled in in the following coun- 
ties: —Fermanagh, Cavan, Galway, Clare, Tip- 
perary, Kilkenny, Carlow, Wexford, Waterford, 
Cork, Limerick, and Kerry. 

The total areas surveyed are as follows :—In 
England and Wales, of a total area of 58,000 
square miles, 26,358 have been on the 
6.in. and 25-in. scale. In Scotland, out of an 
area of 30,000 square miles, 28,858 square miles 
have been surveyed, and the maps published. 

Besides this, 819 sheets of a special map of 
London, on a scale of 5 ft. to the inch, have been 
published, and special maps of other towns, on a 
10-ft. scale, are being engraved. But it would 
be tedious to enumerate the various works which 
the Department has in hand, for they are too 
numerous to specify, and many of them are not 
of sufficiently general importance. It is satis- 
factory to be able to add that the progress of 
the work in which the public has the greatest 
interest, viz., the mappiog out of our country on 
a systematic plan, is progressing — if not as 
quickly as would be desirable; and that the 
special calls of the War Department for maps for 
military purposes do not seem to interfere 
much with the progress cf the work. 








A GREAT HOTEL FOR GLASGOW. 


Arrer some litigation operations have com- 
menced for the erection of what is intended to 
be one of the fioest hotels in the country, to 
be situate at Charing-cross, in the West End of 
Glasgow. The si'e at Crescent-place, Sauchie- 
hall.street, and lying between Woodside-crescent 
and St. George’s-road, was acquired by Mr. John 
Dancanson, builder, with the object indicated 
some little ——— ; poe — has been es 
tarded by the legal opposition of parties 
postr 2 that by the partial demolition of the 
fashionable houses now standing there, and 
bailding on the roadway in front of the crescent, 
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and theamenities of the neighbourhood se 
Mr. Duncanson, however, having obtained 

the Lord Ordinary, in the Court of Session, a 
declaration of his absolute right to the ground, 
the work of erection will proceed without farther 
delay. To Mr. James Thomson, of the firm of 
Messra. Baird & Thomson, architects, Glasgow, 
has been assigned the task of preparing the 
plans. Preferring not to rely solely on his own 
individual taste and experience, and knowing 
the determination of Mr. Dancanson to make the 
structure an exceedingly handsome one, the 
architect gladly availed himself of the i 

of the proprietor to accompany him on a visit to 
London, to inspect some of the hotels there, with 
a view to adopt and embody such points of 
beauty or utility as might suggest themselves. 
Mr. Thomson also, subsequently, inspected some 
of the hotels of Paris with the same object. Itis 
intended that the new hotel shall have an elegant 
elevation in Sauchiehall-street, with a large public 
entrance in the centre of the building. There 
will be spacious shops on either side the front 
entrance, 16 ft. 7 in. in height, and ranging in 
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ments of a building suited for Christian worship ; 
indeed, these buildings were better suited to 
impress an awe-strack worshipper of the divini- 
ties of pagan Rome than they were for places of 
Christian worship. 

Although, during the ages, certain styles of 
architecture were introduced, the interior pro- 
portion of the churches seem copied from the 
first Roman churches. 

After the dark ages, many of the Roman 
Catholic churches and cathedrals passed into the 
hands of Protestants. Although three centuries 
have passed since the Reformation, it is sad to 
see how little improvement has been made in 
the architecture of the churches of evangelical 
Christians. To be sure, such men as the gifted 
Spurgeon, of London, and Talmage, of Brooklyn, 
have made t im ements in the 
architecture of their churches, yet many Protes- 
tant places of worship may almost be called 
miniature copies of the great cathedrals of olden 
times. 

A new feature in church architecture, intro- 
duced within a centary, is the Sanday school. 


frontage from 40 ft. to about 15 ft., the front of | room. 


the hotel being carried on iron fluted columns. 
The existing houses at Crescent-place, a portion 
of which will be merged in the hotel buildings, 
are now being partially transformed, so as to 
Lacey ene and o ~? eevee Pt To 
a height near ing with these houses, 
the new enectléas wil bo canted round the other 
three sides of the square, leaving a sort of court 
inside which is to be built up to the height of 
the first story, and lighted from the roof with 
glass, the remaining space, up to the height of 
the surrounding buildings, being left as a ‘‘ well- 
hole,” or ventilation space. The dimensions of 
the dining-hall will be 71 ft. long and 39 ft. in 
breadth, with 30 ft. height of ceiling, and these 
will be from 130 to 150 bedrooms, with ample 
parlour, smoking-room, and other accommoda- 
tion to be found in first-class premises of the 
same kind. Absurdly enough, the establishment 
will be named the “ Charing-cross Hotel,” and 
the total cost will be between 80,0001. and 
90,0001., including the sum of 20,000/. paid for 
site. 


proceeded | the 








AN AMERICAN VIEW OF CHURCH 
ARCHITECTURE, AND CHURCH SCHOOLS. 


In the days of the Apostles Christians 
gathered for worship in private houses or in 
public rooms hired, or donated to them. When 
terrible persecutions raged, they met in more 
sequestered places. In the earliest ceuturies, 
followers of Gnrist were to be found in Syria, 
in Egypt, in Africa, and in Asia. About the 
year 244, the Emperor Philip, the Arabian, 
favoured the Christians, and gave them permis. 
sion to build churches. In one or more of these 
lands rains of the most ancient churches in the 
world are to be found. More interesting dis- 
coveries may yet be made by students of these 
ruins. It is su that many of the earliest 
churches resembled Jewish synagogues. With 
the exception of some very ancient ruins, com- 
paratively little is known of the architecture of 
the churches of the first century. 

About the fourth century, the Roman em. 
peror, Constantine, espoused the cause of the 
Christians. By him and his successors many 
churches were built. In those days there were 
many heathen temples throughout the Roman 
empire; there were also buildings called Basi- 
licas. The Basilica was often, if not always, 
grander even than the temples used for idola- 
trous purposes. The Basilica might be called a 
palace in which justice was administered, and a 
part of which merchants could use as an exchange. 
When new churches were erected, some were 
built on the plans of the heathen temples—some 
on the plan of the Basilisas. To-day, the visitor 
in Rome can find a few churches, said to have 
been originally heathen temples, or can look 
upon quite a large number of churches that so 
resemble the Basilicas that they have been 
called Basilican churches. These great buildings 
—their walls heavier than those of many an 
ancient fortress—in whose pillared interior the 
words of a speaker sound strange and hollow, 
under whose chancels rest the ashes of the dead, 
—these bnildings, which one can fancy exceed 
in grandeur many of the heathen temples of 
olden times, have in their turn been looked upon 
as models for new churches for ages. 

The architects of these buildings seem rather 
to have understood the of the wrecks of 





the rights of the public would be interfered with, 


heathen splendour than they did the fine require. 


The history of Sunday-school architecture can 
be summed up in few words. Daring the last 
ninety-three years it has been customary with 
ions to fit up the cellars or 


school purposes. 
able efforts have been made by earnest Christian 
men and women to found schools in places 

ially convenient for children. These 
earnest workers, realising in some measure the 
advantage of having good attractive buildings 
for the children, have erected some of the finest 
Sunday-school buildings in America. In the 
architecture of such schools there has been dis- 
played much taste and ingenuity. The archi- 
tects of these schools have not been under the 
thraldom of traditional rules as have been the 
architects of so many churches. Many congrega- 
tions, stimulated in part perhaps by the example 
of the earnest men and women who have been 
so successful in founding what have been called 
mission schools, have built quite handsome— 
sometimes very handsome—additions to their 
churches for Sunday-school purposes. 

In these days, when a new church or Sunday- 
school room is to be built, generally a building 
committee isappointed by a ion. Upon 
this committee devolves the selecting of a design 
for the new building. An architect is employed. 
The architect submits a design, the greatest 
merit of which often is, that it appears churchly, 
looks like some old cathedral. The gentlemen 
on the committee may be men of taste and edu- 
cation. If any of them were about building a 
country villa, he would have many suggestions 
to make to the architect,—he would perhaps aim 
at rivalling in beauty of variety and architectural 
perfection, the baronial halls of England or some 
of the scarcely less beautiful country homes in 
the suburbs of the cities of America. Yet these 
gentlemen adopt a design for a church with 
scarcely a dissent. When the design is pre. 
sented to the members of the church, although 
they are expected to approve or condemn or 
amend the design, it would seem that they gene. 
rally, with few words, accept the selection of 
their committee. 

Within the last few years, a new style of 
church architecture has made its appearance in 
America. Although the style is new in America, 
there were churches built centuries ago on a 
very similar plan. I allude to the tabernacle 
Mr. Talmage has reared in Brooklyn. It is 
doubtfal whether Mr. Talmage, with all his 
devotion and earnestness of appeal, has been 
enabled to do as much for the cause of Christ 
as he has accomplished by introducing this style 
of architecture. The style of the Brooklyn 
Tabernacle, which is semicircular, has been 
copied by Mr. Hepworth, of New York, whc 

to one of the largest congregations in 
America; and by scores of other churches. 

The ion of the Rev. Stephen H. Tyng, 
jun., of New York, has also been enabled to contri- 
bute to the improvement of charch architecture, 
by erecting a church on a somewhat new style. 
The arrangement of his pulpit is specially 
“Tine: 

nD 


age a minister is expected to be an 
agreeable speaker. Although a minister looks 
to a higher source than simple oratory to affect 
the hearts of his listeners, yet it would seem as 
h it was more difficult for him to speak 


well in some churches than in others. An orator 
longs, for his own sake as well as for the sake of 





others, to have all the advantages which the 
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architect can give him. He prefers to have the 
people ranged in a somewhat circular position 
around him, or at all events to have them ranged 
in,such a way that when he speaks he will not 
feel as though he was addressing anarmy drawn 
up as few abreast as though in marching order. 
He desires to stand in a position in which he can 
give and receive sympathy,—in which he can 
see and be seen by every one whom he addresses. 
He does not desire to have any of his audience 
hidden behind pillars. Could a Demosthenes, 
or Cicero, or Quintillian come to this earth again, 
and have occasion to speak in some modern 
churches from enclosures called pulpits, he might 
well shrink, if he cared for his fame, from doing 
80, feeling that he was called upon to undertake 
a cruel task. A faithfal minister of Christ, 
however, has a message of such importance to 
dying men that he is thankful to be enabled to 
speak to his fellow mortals in any church in 
which his voice can be heard. 

The architecture of Sunday-school rooms is as 
yet in its infancy. It should receive especial 
attention. It, perhaps, can be truly said that 
the style of every Sunday-school building erected 
at this time will be copied not only in this land, 
but also in those lands in which the Sunday- 
school system is being introduced, and will be 
transmitted to future ages. 

Mr. John Wanamaker, of Philadelphia, who 
has been 80 intimately connected with the found. 
ing of the school so widely known as Bethany 
Mission—now as Bethany Church—one of the 
largest schools in America, has shown a com- 
mendable interest in Sunday-school architecture 
Mr. Wanamaker having offered premiums for the 
best designs for Sunday-schools, some twelve 
designs were submitted from architects in differ- 
ent parts of the country. In the Sunday-school 
Times of August Ist, 1874, can be seen the 
drawings of the design to which was awarded 
the highest premium. 

A church or Sunday-schoolroom should be 
broad and spacious, cheerful and well ventilated; 
a building well lighted by day and which can be 
handsomely lighted up by evening. 

Every modern improvement which will add to 
the convenience and comfort of even the youngest 
member of the congregation, should be remem- 
bered. 

Especial care should be taken to have the 
building heated by the best means. Some fur- 
naces are injurious to health. Probably Sunday 
schoolrooms, and prayer-rooms, in the country, 
would be heated most advantageously by simply 
burning wood in an open fireplace. 

Torear a good church in a neighbourhood in 
which it is needed, is a work which Christian 
men and women should covet. Long after the 
designer shall have passed away the building 
may stand a monument to their noble toil. 

One main object of this essay is to draw atten- 
tion to the fact that the architecture of many 
churches and schools might be greatly improved 
at comparatively little cost. 

It would be startling, indeed, if it were known 
how badly many churches and Sunday-schools 
are ventilated. Can it be possible that thu: 
who meet in these buildings are ignorant of the 
great importance of breathing pure air? Must 
their attention be called to the fact that bad 
ventilation is said to be a more potent cause of 
disease thanany other? Must the long, terrible, 
ghastly list of diseases which follow in its train 
be again enumerated? Shall they be reminded 
of the depression,—of the petulance and discom. 
fort which they have so often experienced ? 
Perhaps one of the best ways to get an idea of 
the importance of good ventilation is to study 
the history of hospitals. Such a history, how- 
ever, is too terrible to dwell on! I draw atten- 
tion the more freely to this fault, so common in 
cbureh architecture, as it can be so easily 
remedied,—often at such slight expense. In 
every church or school, or infant class-room, in 
which there is even a suspicion of the ventila- 
tion being bad, a competent architect should be 

employed to give, after due consideration, a 
careful opinion as to what improvement in archi. 
tecture is needed. Let it never be forgotten, 
however, that no matter what skill the architect 
may display, good ventilation will not be secured 
unless sextons are better supervised than they 
often are. How many sextons are there who 
know enough to air a church or schoolroom before 
and after its being used ? 

It is to be regretted that the sunlight is not 
oftener admitted into churches and schoolrooms. 
From every assembly of people certain poisonous 


gases are given forth. The _— to a greater 
or less extent, settle in the urniture, &c. The 
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learn in what manner, no matter what profession 
(or even trade if you will) they follow, they are 
inferior to architects. The mode of election I 
suggested is, if anything, more exclusive than 
the present, and as it rests with the members 
themselves, I do not see why we need anticipate 
its being abused any more we do now. No 


rays of the sun are said to be an excellent disin- 
fectant. There are churches ase gloomy, 
though perhaps imposing interiors, have not for 
centuries been brightened with a flood of cheer- 
ful light. The custom of having stained glass 
in the windows is to be deprecated,—a custom 


perstitious age. 

Some churches have lights so placed about the 
minister that the ion cannot look at 
him without having their eyes dazzled; other 
churches are so poorly lighted that the congre- 
gation can scarcely read a hymn. The manner 
of arranging the lights in a church, ially 
about the pulpit, should receive very tasteful and 


The position and style of the pulpit in many 
a church could be greatly i 

There are some churches and schools of such 
faulty architecture that no architect can alter 
them to his satisfaction. 

In future, let Christians blessed with archi- 
tectural talents lay at the feet of Jesus the 
choicest treasures of their genius, then a more 
independent, a more suitable style of church 
architecture will prevail than has ever graced 
the earth before. 

New York. 
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great to the Society as to the individual, whom, 
be it remembered, the Fellows only have the 


Joun C. Henperson, Jun. 








i join. This one trait I 
think fully illustrates the manner of the two 
I drew particular attention to the unusual 
composition which I suggested for the council, 
and gave my reasons. “Senior” opposes, but 
altered, that I really must apologise for asking | ives mone except the meagre note that only 
space to reply. Had he definitely given the|four out of ten would be Fellows. He 
grounds upon which he based his conclusions, 
we might have seen the precise line that | ll 
separates our opinions, but, as it is, I do not 
think he has at all confated the possibility of a 
scheme such as I proposed, being attended with 
good effect. 

From the tone of his letter, I should imagine 
he considers it impolitic that the Institute 
should do more than the “next to nothing” 
it now does, and, therefore, no alteration is 
necessary. I start with the contrary as an 
acknowledged fact, and wish to discuss merely 
the means by which it may be improved. If, 
therefore, he considers the present position of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects satis. 
factory, and one that it ought to occupy, I, of 
course, have no ground of debate with him; 
but if he with me in thinking change 
desirable, I would ask in what he considers it 
defective, and how he would propose to remedy ? 
We could then put our ideas side by side, and 
perhaps, by incorporation, produce what is 
really required. My object is simply to obtain 
@ governing society occupying to the architec- 
tural profession, the position which the Law 
Institution does to the Legal, believing it would 
tend much to the improvement of our art and 
the public mind upon it. 

In few words, “ Senior’s” letter amounts to 
about this :— 

1. The Institute will be annihilated because 
the Fellows will then be subject to some little 
control from other members. 

2. Students will have the opportunity of 
learning more, though paying less ; therefore the 
scheme is all wrong. 

For my own I cannot see how these 
conclusions come logically out of the arguments. 
I had hoped the reasons I gave for each sug- 
gested alteration were so plainly set forth that 
misapprehension could not well arise. 

** Senior” seems to have overlooked the fact 
that I was merely taking two societies with aims | PT, 
in common but different ways, and by endeavour- 
ing to combine the poh oly best points 
(and shall I say—prejudices ?) of each to suggest | this 
acourse by uk tar should become one, and 
so in fature work in harmony and with mutual 
confidence. He also seems to have forgotten 
that my scheme is only the suggestions of one 
mind, open to amendment in all points. It is well! Stz,—It appears to me that “R. E. P.” would, 
known that for rules to be complete, for no|by his scheme of amalgamation, produce a 
matter what purpose, they should be the result of 
the experience of many minds and many views: it 
was to obtain these views I asked you to publish 
my ideas and this reply; and if not intruding 
too much on your kindness, I should wish to 
answer somewhat in detail the issues “ Senior” 
raises, 

He asserts that the new society must 
Seen tee eae a 
present. ish is quite the contrary. In 
extending the term “ wociates,” I said “ gentle. 


PROPOSED FUSION OF THE INSTITUTE 
AND ASSOCIATION. 

Srr,—The end, “Senior,” last week assigned 

to my suggestions seems so untenable upon the 

facts put forth, and which he has in no way 











men willing to concur, &.,” and I have yet to 
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provinces 
almost unknown ; all call 


whether they are qualified professional men, or | | 


ex-builders’ foremen, or auctioneers. 
Quantity SuRvEYoR, 








CASES UNDER THE METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING ACT. 
Enclosures of Buildings—On Tuesday, the 


From the statement of the district surveyor, it appeared 
that defendant had constructed a wooden enclosure and 
roof to an external staircase leading from defendant's 
house to a detached building in the rear. The fact was 
admitted ; but defendant stated that, after receiving a 
formal notice from the district surveyor, he had removed 


Alteration or Repair.—Mr. M‘Cann attended 
on a summons by the same district surveyor, for 
refusing to pay a fee of 15s. for an alteration to 
a shop-front at No. 28, Pitfield-street. 


shop-front had been re- 
a new front was put in in a different 
on of ong 
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upon or running over an: gg fe ene A 
fendant had to He been served with 
gatien te oma OF ee A Te ae ne to 
80. provi ef magis- 


to 216,000 cubic without party-walls. The 
= iin 's build- 


Messrs, Charrington’ 
mech that time, The Act was not retro- 





“| educate them to their requirements, to the tech- 
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first | will indulge in caprice, and wander from those 
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HOW THE DEPARTMENT OF ART CAN 
BE BEST UTILISED. 
Siz,—lIt is exceedingly strange that, after so 
many years’ experience in the working of this 
Department, outsiders should still be found in- 


which was afterwards a 
which was indicated by that title proved 
to bs a falee one. : 

A central art institution, directly interfering 
with and influencing technical developments of 
art, is an inversion of the ancient modes of pro- 

; and when fine and technical art reached 
their the old-world method of develop. 
ing the fine arts was to encourage them in their 
highest aims, in order to raise the taste of the 
people, and by these means indirectly influence 
and improve all the subordinate arts of — 

The manufacturers should themselves look 
after their special artists and designers, take 
pupils into their designing offices and there 


nical conditions to be fulfilled, taking care to 
collect all foreign novelties in the shape of 
patterns, &c. A central De ent will never 
be able to supply designers for the manufactures 
with any marked success. As soon as you 
detach the special artist from the factory and 
the presence of the special manufacture, he 


practical limits which it is so essentially neces- 





















HYDE PARK AND KNIGHTSBRIDGE 
BARRACKS. 


Tae vast and rapid extension of London which 
now encircles the park and Kensington Gardens 


j | adds to the value of these beautiful woodlands, 


in proportion to the yearly increase of popula- 
tion—the crowds frequenting the walks and 
glades, with thousands of carriages thronging 
the drives, in quadruple ranges, show how the 
public appreciate the taste and skill displayed 
sat tig plantations, shrubberies, and flower- 
w 
Both the ride and the drive are continuous 
round the park; but the drive, which is now 
to the interval between Hyde Park 
Corner and Albert Gate, has of late been often 
y increasing stream of carriages in 
double lines both going and returning. The 


shops and houses of Knightsbridge, and 
ae barracks; but here for the extent of 
about 300 there is no ornature (on one 
side) save the unsightly old building, the officers’ 
uarters, stables, and mess-rooms, with sentinels 
tel 2 fact, four ranges of windows, the 
bedrooms of troopers, overlook and command 


Schools | the fashionable drive—added to this, the street 


frontage on the south side obtrudes upon and 
narrows the i main road, which is the 
princi western hfare. Except as 

the officers’ quarters, which command 
an unrivalled park view, these barracks are 
decaying, old, and inadequate: the rooms being 
but 8 ft. to 9 ft. high, whilst there is no inclosure 
for drill or muster; and their position is such a 


by 80 ft., between the Palace-road and Palace 
Garden Terrace, and to which may be added any 
portion of the open green, adequate to the erec- 
tion of proper barracks, together with a reserve 
ground for drill and muster. 

All this could be effected without encroach- 
ment upon the palace view, or upon any private 
property; and as tho old palace is in a tottering 
state, and must shortly be rebuilt or removed 
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ing to Bayswater-road, all of which are in strict 
keeping with the condition of the old palace, and 
all are external to the gardens’ boundaries. If 
Knightsbridge is a suitable position on account 
of its propinquity, this site is still more eligible ; 
it would meet military requirements most 
thoroughly, and could not interfere with public 
rights. QuoNnDAM. 








THE FRENCH ARTISTS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Tae twenty-ninth annual meeting of the Asso. 
ciation of Painters, Sculptors, Architects, En- 
gravers and Designers was lately held in the 
Great Hall of the Ecole des Beaux Arts, Paris, 
under the presidency of Baron Taylor, the 
founder of the Association. 

According to the European Review, on the 
opening of the proceedings by M. Louis David, 
an architect, read a report on the works of the 
committee of the Association daring the year 
1874 to 1875. He showed that on the 31st of 
December, 1873, the society numbered 3,892 
members ; the following year these had increased 
to 4,109; and at the present moment they 
numbered 4,500. The funds have, of course, 
risen in proportion. In 1873 the receipts were 
83,818f.,—this year they had reached the sum of 
158,418f. The expenses having only amounted 
to,80,209f., there is a surplus of 77,358f., which 
has been converted into 4,000f. Rentes; thus, 
with this addition, the income of the Association 
has now reached a total of 44,000f. M. Louis 
David ‘concluded this interesting report b 
announcing that a fine-art sale would be held in 
the spring of 1876 to increase the Pension Fand 
of the Society, and called on all its members to 
assist in the successful realisation of this pro- 
ject. He then continued, amidst the applause 
of all the artists present, to eulogise the constant 
and devoted services rendered by Baron Taylor 
to the Association. 

Baron Taylor thereupon rose to thank the 
assembly. With visible emotion he glorified 
French art, and declared that it gave him the 
greatest satisfaction to consecrate to art and 
artists what little strength he stillretained. He 
has well earned the praise that was given. 








THE RIGHT OF OWNERS TO SUPPORT 
FROM ADJACENT LAND. 
LOWE AND ANOTHER V. TROTTER AND OTHERS. 


TuIs was an action, tried at Stafford, to re- 
cover damages for injury done to the houses of 
the plaiatiffs by mining operations of the defend. 
ant under adjacent lands. 


The property of the plaintiffs consisted of a public- 
house and premises Prey» the Brettal-lane railway 
station. The surface of the district has been long under- 
mined, and old cracks in the house showed that the land 
on which it was had suffered from the effects of subsidence 
at a period prior to any workings of the defendants. The 
question, therefore, came to be whether some more recent 
cracks and damage now complained of were attributable 
to the acts of the defendants, 

His wore A (Grove) carefully laid down the law with 
reference to the right of owners to apent for their land 
from the adjacent land of their neighbours, and asked 
whether, assuming old workings existed, the defendants’ 
— hed caused the damage for which the action was 

rought, 

The jury found in favour of the plaintiffs, donee 801. 

A question was also put to chews whether, if Sat 
had been in a solid state and unaffected by former mining, 
the operations of the defendants would have injured the 
plaintiffs’ house. The jury found a difficulty in deciding 
this, and his lordship discharged them from doing so, 
saying that, in his opinion, the plaintiffs, although their 
house stood on “‘ honeycombed”’ land, had a right to the 
adjacent support for the land, such as it was, 








A GRANITE LIGHTHOUSE FOR 
CEYLON, 


A LicHrHovse has been built by Messrs. 
Shearer, Smith, & Co., for the Little Basses 
Rock, Ceylon, and is about to be 
there for erection. The tower, which is wholly 
formed of Dalbeattie granite, is constructed after 
designs by Mr. J. N. Douglass, engineer to the 
Trinity Board, its height measuring 101 ft. 8 in., 
its diameter at base 33 ft. 3 in., at top 22 ft. In 
plan it is circular throughout, and the courses 
of masonry are sixty-four in number. In profile 
it diminishes by an elliptical curve from 33 ft. 
3 in. at base to 17 ft. ata point 67 ft. 6 in. high— 
the first fourteen courses, which are of solid 
masonry, forming a series of steps. From this 
point it is carried up vertically for 18 ft., when a 
projecting cornice is formed. Above the cornice, 
where the seventh floor is formed, the diameter 

is reduced to 16 ft. 6 in., thence again carried 
up vertically for 7 ft., when a heavy moulded 


cornice is formed which completes the profile. 


Its interior arrangement is a series of seven 
cylindrical rocms, each measuring 13 ft. in 
diameter, by 9 ft. Gin. in height. The floors are 
formed entirely of granite, so fitted together as 
to be self-supporting, and forming at once a 
level floor for one room and a domed ceiling for 
the one immediately underneath. In the living- 
room are fitted a neat set of granite jambs with 
moulded mantel-shelf, whilst under the first door 
is a place set apart for a water-tank. The 
entrance-door is situated at a height of 33 ft., 
whilst at a height of 89 ft.a second door is 
placed where the first cornice forms a projecting 
ledge, nearly 3 ft. in width. The tower is also 
provided with sixteen windows, into the open- 
ings of which, as also to the doors, gun-metal 
frames are fitted. The Trinity Board have had 
Mr. J. R. Seldon as resident superintendent 
daring the progress of the work, and, the tower 
being put together in sections, each section was 
personally inspected by Mr. Douglass previously 
to its removal. The blocks have been cut accord. 
ing to full-size templates, drawn out by Mr. 
James Oswald, foreman at the works, and the 
stones, when finished, put in their respective 
places under his direction,—the building being 
thus wholly fitted together before removal to its 
destination. - 








ST. JAMES’S CHURCH, BRIGHTON. 
Tse new building is up and nearly finished. 
It is in the Early English style of architecture, 
slightly decorated at the chancel arches, window, 


Y | and reredos. The total length of the building, 


north to south, is 89 ft., outside measurement, 
and total width, east to west, 66 ft., outside 
measure; while the width of the nave is 24 ft. ; 
height to springing of roof, 39 ft. ; the roof rising 
above this about 23 ft. The width of the aisles 
internally is,—west, 17 ft. 10 in.; and east 14 ft. 
The church consists of a nave, two side aisles, 
and a chancel, the nave being lighted-by a clear- 
story, having twenty-four single pointed-headed 
windows, and two double ditto, and three long 
lancet windows in the south end, with a circular 
window over, light being also obtained from the 
north by a large chancel window with tracery 
head. The walls of the clearstory on each side 
and the nave roof, are supported by three pointed 
arches of moulded brickwork, springing from 
piers of beaded kiln bricks, and Bath stone in 
courses, the corners being moulded, and the bases 
and caps of Bath stone moulded. The arches on 
each side of the chancel in continuous line with 
the nave are in Bath stone moulded, and having 
a “dog-tooth” worked therein. The materials 
of construction are,—for outside walls, flint work 
with kiln brick piers, lacing courses, eaves, and 
label moulds, with Bath stone window and door 
dressings, and Bath stone mullions. The roof 
over the nave is of open-timber work, with 
moulded and chamfered tie beams and ribs. The 
seating arrangements accommodate between 700 
and 800 persons. 

Messrs. E. E. Scott & Hyde are the architects, 
Messrs. Patching & Webber the contractors, and 
Mr. W. I. Webber, jun., is the clerk of works. 











THE METROPOLITAN RAILWAY 
COMPANY AND THE MOORFIELDS 
CHAPEL. 

HEAVY EXPENDITURE. 


Accorpine to the statement made by Sir 
Edward Watkin, chairman of the Metropolitan 
Railway Company, at the half-yearly meeting of 
the Company held on Friday last week, it appears 
that the Company have had to incur an excep. 
tionally large expenditure in connexion with the 
Roman Catholic Chapel in Moorfields. In con. 
structing the works of the Bishopsgate extension 
just opened, they had to pass immediately in 
front of the chapel, at a considerable depth 
below the street level, and under the Act of 
Parliament they were bound to maintain the 
structure exactly as it stood, not being permitted 
to pull it down. It was found, during the pro- 
gress of the works, that the chapel was con. 
structed upon piles, which in course of time 
became less substantial, and he said it further 
appeared that the architect of the chapel had 


roof, making it top-heavy. The consequence was 
that the contractors had to underpin the whole 
of the chapel, to the depth of 80 ft. in the 
London clay, before they could construct an inch 
of the railway passing the chapel. The result 
of this underpinning was that the walls in 
some places cracked, and two or three valn- 





able fresco pictures were damaged, which the 


put upon the building a tremendously heavy | "i 


company were responsible for, and he might say 
that the company had had to build a brand new 
chapel. They had paid to the Rev. Dr. Gilbert 
for the restoration of the interior of the chapel 
4,0001. The cost of the underpinning amounted 
to 8,0001., and the expense of providing for the 
congregation in the interim a temporary church 
stood at 1,0231. They had also paid to the 
arbitrator 540l., together with 1041. to the 
solicitor, and had yet to meet the architect's 
claim for 9001., the entire cost amoun to 
14,5001.! He added that the n works in 
respect of Finsbury Chapel amounted to 1,000/. 








PROPOSED RE-NAMING OF BISHOPS. 
GATE STREET. 


“A movement has been started for doing away 
with the “ Within” and “ Without” as regards 
a sna sag -~ street in perl ‘rad . a 

ishopsgate W: Vestry-meeting whi as 
just been held, a motion was made that Bishops- 
gate-street should be so-called throughout its 
entire length, instead of “ Within” and “ With- 
out.” It was urged in favour of the proposed 
change that on several grounds it has become 
absolutely necessary. It was urged that great 
and serious loss is caused by letters and parcels 
being delivered at wrong houses in consequence 
of double numbers, and also that the loss of time 
of persons traversing the streets to discover 
whether the he requires is “‘ Within” or 
“Without” is a great evil, and a source of 
annoyance, and involves pecuniary damage. It 
was objected against the proposal that thera 
would be re-numbering, re-painting, and re- 
printing invoices and other forms, which would 
be vexatious to tradesmen; but this was met by 
the answer that the inhabitants of some 1,800 
other streets in the Metropolis have had to bear 
this inconvenience in their turn. To the objec- 
tion that the street would lose its historical and 
traditional character by the change, it was 
answered that such could not well be the result _ 
so long as the name “ Bishopsgate-street ” was 
retained. The was, however, defeated, 
but it is stated that it will shortly be again 
brought forward, and be supported by petitions 
in its favour by several of the inhabitants in the 
street. 











ENGLISH AT THE MANSION HOUSE. 


Sir,—My Lord Mayor Stone has made a good 
bid for fame, and has done a good work ; but he 
wants some cleverer people about him. Asa 
visitor from abroad I went to the Reception at 
the Mansion House on Saturday last, after a visit 
to the Alexandra Palace in the afternoon, and 
must confess I was horror-struck by the man 
who announced the carriages in the hall:— 
“ The Mayor of Tureen ” (poor Italy!) ‘A Bishop 
whose name is onknown.” So much for fame— 
who wants to be a bishop? “Mr. Hexeter, 
Mayor”; and so on, and worse. As to the 
Alexandra Palace, I did not get much pleasure 
from my visit. There was a vast crowd, and I 
and my party got out into the air as much as 
possible. A few piercing screams reached us 
now and then, which, I am told, was the concert. 
I pitied my poor préfet. 

Iam much pleased with the Lord Mayor for 
the snub he has obviously tried to give Germany 
in all these doings.* 

A Frencuman wao Knows ENGLISH. 








DIVERSION OF SEWAGE FROM THE 
THAMES. 


Tae Thames Conservators, in their report, 
dated the 5th inst., jast issued, observe :— 


| various pereaie tnd pieeee eusistig, the’ diverdon 
on persons ) g the diversion 
of or other offensive or injurious matter from 
flowing into the river, the Conservators are enabled to 
report that above the intakes of the water companies only 
four towns still pass their sewage ‘into the river; of 
these, two,—Oxford and Reading,—have sewage works 
in a forward state, and of the 
commenced the sewage works, and Ab’ is abont 
to do the same. A hope may therefore 
that above the source of the chief water-supply of the 

be diverted from 


saga ee 6S ne aoe 
he diversion of ~—an mt consequent purifica- 
tion of the river above the limits of the metropolis have been 


fally accomplished.” 








* Wehold a quite different opinion on the subject,—Ep. 
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STONE CHURCH, KENT. 


Tue ruins of Stone Church, near Faversham, 
have been visited by some members of the 
Archwological Institate. Mr. J. H. Parker, re- 
marking upon the unique masonry of the walls 
of the chancel, said that he believed the chief 
— of it was Romano-British, of about the 

century. The east end was a: addition, 
probably of the Early English per:sd. The 
alternate courses of hewn stone and Roman 
bricks were very remarkable in the original 
work, the extent of which is indicated by the 
foundation of a cross wall at its east end. This 
wall was taken down, when the later eastern 
portion was added to the chancel, and its base 
was formed into a step; some of its materials 
were used in making two other steps up to the new 
altar. At the west end, Mr. Irvine pointed out 
the original entrance to the chancel by two 

, descending from the nave. In the lower 
step he found the round hollow in which a 
chancel door or gate swung upona pivot. Mr. 
Parker remarked that the Romans used that 
method of hanging doors. Sir John McLean 
and Canon Scott-Robertson, made some obser- 
vations respecting traces of early English paint- 
ing upon the plaster inside the walls. 

























































FENTON TOWN HALL COMPETITION. 


In public competition for the new town-hall, 
police station, engine-house, &c., Fenton, Staf- 
fordshire, the urban sanitary authority have 
awarded the premium to the design submitted 
by Mr. J. William Stevens, of Wingmore-.road, 
Camberwell, under the motto “ Labore vinces.” 








WHITWORTH SCHOLARSHIPS. 
Tue following is a list of candidates successfal 
in the competition for the Whitworth Scholar- 


ships, 1875 :— 

Joseph Harrison (aged 21), mechanical engineer, 
Hyde; George Goodwin (20), mechanical engineer, 
London; John Alldred (21), locomotive engine-fitter, 
Wolverton; Franklin Garside (20), pattern - maker, 
0 ; k W. Dick (21), mechanical engineer, 
Glasgow; Joseph Poole (20), fitter and turner, Dudley. 








WORKMEN’S WAGES. 

Sir,—I beg to inform your correspondent, 
“ J. Barnett,” that the Court of Queen’s Bench 
has recently held in two cases (Millett v. Cole- 
man, 39 J. P., 454; and Shaw v. Alderson, 39 
J.P., 374), that wages are recoverable in the 
i urts under the Master and Servant Act. 
Before these decisions the answer given by the 

magistrate was a doubtful one. G. K. 








BRICKS. 


Ar a meeting held at the Hop and Malt Ex. 
of various bri supplying the 

London market, it was computed that there were 
lost to the building trade through the late floodings 
of the fields and in diminished moulding, about 
one-eighth of the season’s make, or over one 
hundred millions of bricks, and a rise in price 








INTERMENT OF THE DEAD. 


Sir,—Allow a short letter to settle a long, 
grave controversy which will never be settled by 
the fishmongers’ basket. The closed coffin, as 
at present constructed, being every way suitable 








Was consequently threstened. to our method of interment, the objections to it 

—_— — afterwards are easily obviated by making the 

lid so that the moist earth should soon make 

OPENING OF THE CRESCENT HALL, | openings by dissolving the glue, which secured 
WALTON-ON-THE-NAZE. a longitudinal insertion in it. SEneEx. 


Mr. Ropert Warner, of Broomfield, Chelms- 
ford, and the head of the firm of John Warner 
& Sons, of the Crescent, Cripplegate, London, 
is a landowner at Walton. Some short time 
since Mr. Warner established a new foundry 
and engineering works at Walton, which are 
now assuming considerable importance, and 
employing a good number of workpeople. 
Numerous dwellings accordingly are being 
erected near, which are inning to make a 
new suburb. Mr. Warner, having a desire to 
afford means for the mutual recreation and im- 
provement of his workpeople, decided to erect a 
club-room and hall for their use. On the 23rd 
ult. this building, designed by Mr. T. A. 
of Walton, was opened. The building and 
i ily decorated, and a number 








FRENCH ARCHZZOLOGICAL CONGRESS. 


Toe Congress of the Société Francaise 
@ Archéologie will be held this year at Chalons- 
sur-Marne, commencing on Monday, the 23rd of 
August, and ending on the 28th. A list of thirty- 
four questions for discussion (seven of which 
relate to matters pre-historic) is published. 

The Congress of the Institut des Provinces 
will be held at Autun early in September. 








SCHOOL BOARD SCHOOLS. 


Siddal (Halifav).—The school at Siddal, 
erected by the School Board at a cost of 4,6001., 
has been opened. Before the formation of the 

t board it was resolved to build a school 
in the neighbourhood of Siddal. The school is 
large and airy, is fitted up with every con. 
venience, and divided into infant and mixed 
departments of about equal size. There are 
three class-rooms to each, and the desks are 
Moss’s patent. It is calculated to accommodate 
490, and the cost is about 4,6002. Messrs. 
Horsfall, Wardle, & Patchett, were the architects. 

Lee Mount (Halifax).—The infant school here 
has been formally opened by Mr. Swallow, the 
chairman of the School Board. Some time ago 
an offer was made to the Board, by Mr. Joseph 
Binns, on behalf of the trustees of the Lee Mount 
Sunday school, that it should be let to the Board 
at a nominal sum, besides the farther offer of 
the trustees to make it adequate for the require- 
ments of the township, and to build an infant 
school. The other school has been worked by 
the Board for some time; but the infant school. 
room has only just been completed at a cost of 
about 600/., including the chapel-keeper’s house 
adjoining, with accommodation for 140 infants. 


’ 


a circuit of the town, and marched to the hall, 
where a good tea was provided. After tea an 
entertainment was given in the lecture-room. 
Mr. Goslin, the manager, from London, in the 
course of the evening, delivered an address, in 
which he laid before the members the details of 
the origin of the movement, and the objects for 
which the hall had been built, and the Clab and 
Mutual Improvement Society established. At 
the close of the entertainment many expressions 
of gratitude were accorded to Mr. Warner for 
his munificence. The Club is instituted 
especially for the workmen employed at Messrs. 
R. Warner & Co.’s Engineering Works, although 
any one resident in Walton is eligible for mem- 
bership. 








CHURCH OF ST. MARY ALDERMARY. 

Tue church of St. Mary Aldermary, in Queen 
Victoria-street, is about to undergo extensive 
repairs and restorations; it is now the church 
of four united parishes,—St. Mary Aldermary, 
St. Thomas Apostle, St. Antholin, and St. John 








Baptist, the two latter pari having recently | BRICKS COUNTED IN OR OUT OF KILN. 
become united for osama purposes COn-| 1. the Crewe County Court, William n Bebbington, brick 


balance of account 


0001 plans been prepared for brick tiff stated that ia March 

Trees, & In pe pon by the united or April 187 Amite made sa cal antolsh, 0 onney 
” an 

vestry, and the works will shortly be com-| him th trick a ln 0, gore. The bk went 

a rwise 

— ee oe the chdavehiy more- about 14s, porl,00e, Dalsuaut went Bed 

mmediately present | coals for the furnace. On several occasions he was short 

one was founded in the year 1510. It was of cosla, consequently some of the betehs were net quite 

—— ‘~ , 4 ‘Cheiston oe = yee Gnd | cctied to be paid for the sesunt you Glaian if tho eon: 

y upon Plan | tract was to count them into the —The witness said 

of the former church. that he had sunk two wells for him, for which he charged 





a 


him 32. Defendant had paid 1347. 14s. 34. i 
balance of 132, 14s, 9d. to be paid. He counted the bricks 
over wees as they . He had asked the de- 
several times for the account, and he raised no 

until he received the County Court summons. 

the contract was made for 
out of the kila. There was no 
intiff never said that he would 
were counted ont of the kiln. 


schools, but the bricks from ii 
and he had to pay 28s, for ' 
substitate bricks, while he sold some of the bricks com- 
lained . The bricks were soft and 

. Was more than the average price 
kiln bricks. He had about 


It was an undefended action. This 
regarding the burning of the 











TO REMEDY DAMP WALLS AT THE 
SEA SIDE. 


Srarp off the old plaster, rake ont the 
joints, clean off the dust, throw water on 
the wall with a brush, coat all over 
about 4 in. thick with Portland cement five 
parts, sharp sand one part; make the surface 
rough, let it stand two or three days to harden, 
finish with ordioary mortar (well haired) made 
with fresh-water sand or fine ashes. If required 
to be finished immediately gauge with plaster of 
Paris. Cement should not be used for the 
finishing coat. W. 








STAINED GLASS. ii 


Soham.—A stained-glass memorial window has 
recently been placed in the east end of Soham 
Church, which is about 12 ft. by 20 ft., contains 
twenty different subjects from the closing scenes 
in the life of our Lord, viz. :—His Entry into the 
Holy City, His Weeping over Jerusalem, the Last 
Supper, the Betrayal, the Denial by Peter, 
Christ’s Agony in the Garden, Bearing the 
Cross, the Crucifixion, the Descent from the 
Cross, the Burial, Sealing the Stone, the Resur- 
rection, His Appearance inthe Garden, &c. The 
work has been executed by Messrs. Clayton & 
Bell, London. 
































































CHURCH BUILDING NEWS. 


Kittisford (near Wellington, Somerset).—The 
parish church of St. Nicholas, Kittisford, has 
been recently re-opened, after various repara- 
tions. The decayed old lath-and-plaster flat 
ceilings to the nave, north transept, and south 
aisle have been replaced by panelled polygonal 
ceilings, covered with stained deal boarding. 
The internal walls have been cleaned and 
replastered. The whole building (except the 
chancel and chancel aisle) has been repaved and 
reseated with two open benches. The tower 
has been divided off from the nave by a low per- 
forated, ornamental screen. The old oak arches 
and shafts, ing the nave and south aisle, 
have been cleaned of whitewash, repaired, and 
reset. The porch being much decayed was 
rebuilt to a new design, but all ancient stone- 
work has been re-used, wherever in decent condi- 

tion. The interesting old font has been slightly 

repaired and reset on a new platform, while the 

Jacobian oak pulpit has been divested of paint, 

and placed on a Ham-hill stone base. The roofs 

externally are covered with tiles from Pool, near 

Wellington. The total cost of the works has 

been about 5501. Messrs. W. J. Arde & Cottrell, 

of Ashbrittle, were the builders, and Mr. Edmund 

B. Ferrey was the architect. 

Pilsdon.—The interior of the church at Piledon 

(Pilesdon Pen), having undergone restoration, 

was re- for Divine service on the llth ig 
ult. The expenses of the work have been de- it 
frayed by the late Mrs. H. Syndercombe Bower, - 
and her son, Mr. H. 8. Bower, of Fontmell Parva, 
near Blandford, the lord of the manor and patron Hi 
of the living. 

Pitney (Langport).—The parish church at 
Pitney was on the 21st ult., after 
restoration costing 1,300/. The nave has been 
rebuilt on the original foundations, the old Ham 
stone windows and other dressings having been 
carefally preserved and re-used. The exterior 
walls are of pointed blue lias stone, laid in regular 
courses; the inside being of tooled white lias, 
also in course work. The roof, which is open, is 
of pitch pine, wrought and moulded, with bosses 
from the old roof at intersections of the moulded q 
ribs. Thecovering is of dun-coloured plain tiles. 
The old pews have been removed, and open 
benches of pitch pine, varnished, erected in their 





stead. The windows are glazed in quarry lights, 
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one end and a music gallery at the other. The 
hall has been erected, from the designs of Mr. H. 
A. Hunt, jun., by Messrs. H. J. & C. Wilkes, and 
will cost, exclusive of decorations, between 3,5001. 
and 4,0001., towards which the Duke of West- 


minster has contributed 1,0001. 
The Society of Engineers, 
.—In the twenty-fourth annual 


report of the A Society of Engineers, 
Machinists, Millwrights, Smiths, and 
Makers, the general secretary remarks :—“ In 
regard to the increase of members, we may state 
that on the last club night of 1873 we had 42,382, 
and on the last one of 1874 that number was 
augmented to 43,150, giving an increase of 768. 
Between the same periods twenty new branches 
were opened—namely, fourteen in England, two 
in Scotland, one in Ireland, one in Canada, and 
two in New Zealand, making the total number of 
branches at the close of 1874 to be 379. The 
phical area over which the branches extend 
will be sufficient evidence to show that the influ- 
ence and operations of our society are stretching 
into every quarter of the globe, where commer- 
cial civilisation has and found a home. 
We shall now draw attention to our financial 
transactions, and which we have found to be of 
a very satisfactory nature, for after meeting all 
our liabilities, we have been able to add to our 
reserve fund the sum of 38,0661. 9s. 3d. This, 
added to our balance at the beginning of 1874, 
which was 200,9231. 1s. 6}d., gave us at the close 
of the year a reserve fund of 238,9891. 10s. 93d., 
or 51. 10s. 94d. per member.” 


Borough Surveyor 
special meeting of the Town Council was held in 
the Council Chamber, Town-hall, on the 26th 
ult., to consider the application for the office of 
surveyor. At their last meeting, the Mayor said 
it was resolved that they should advertise for a 
successor to Mr. Colbron, which had been done, 
and they had received letters from four candi- 
dates. The first was from Mr. Ingram, the 
former surveyor, who again offered his services 
on condition that the duties of surveyor and 
collector were separated, as he could not under- 
take both. The other three applications were 
Mr. J. Colling, of Lambert; Mr. J. Cook, South. 
wick, Sunderland; and Mr. J. H. Dackingfield, 
of Rochdale. A lengthy conversation resulted 
ultimately in the adoption of a motion by Mr. 
Alderman Martin,—“ That a special meeting of 
the council be called to take into consideration 
the desirability of rescinding the resolutions 
relating to the offices of surveyor, inspector of 
nuisances, and collector of rates, being held by 
one and the same person, and to rescind such 
resolations if deemed necessary, and to make 
such orders thereon as shall be considered 
advisable.” 


Good Templars’ Hall at 






















































Breach of Contract.—At the Bedfordshire 
an action was i before Baron 


proper 
quality, and asserted that a sum of 101. 7s. 6d. 
paid into court was adequate remuneration for 
the bricks received. Mr. Pepper spoke to de- 
fendant coming to his brickyard in February 
last, and ordering the quantities of bricks as set 
forth in the action, having first examined and 
expressed approval of them. He affirmed the 
bricks sent were of exactly the same description 
as those examined. His Lordship said, inasmuch 
as defendant had used a portion of the 17,000 
he must pay for the whole. It was for the jury 
to say at what price. The jary valued the 
bricks at 28. 1,000,—a verdict, in fact, for 


per 
'| 231. 16s., less the 101. 7s. 5d. paid into Court. 


The Trades Union Congress. — The 
Trades Union Parliamentary Committee have 
issued the following circular to the officers of the 
trades societies and trades councils 
the United Kingdom :—“ Gentlemen: The next 
trades congress is fixed to take placein Glasgow, 
on Monday, October 11th, and following days; 
we therefore request you to appoint your dele- 
gates without delay, so that they may be com- 
municated with as the time approaches for the 
congress to assemble. In consequence of the 
position of the Labour Laws Bills in Parliament 
we are unable to determine the exact wording of 
our me, but it will be issued as soon as 
the Bills have received the Royal assent and they 
have become law. The committee would urge 
upon those societies who have not yet sent their 
contributions to do so at once, as the expenses 
attending the work of the committee have been 
very heavy in connexion with the Labour Bills 
now before Parliament, and the work accom- 
plished has been of the most important character.” 
The circular is signed on behalf of the committee 
by “ George Howell, secretary, 27, Villiers-street, 
Strand,” and “ Daniel Guile, treasurer, 200, New 
Kent-road.” 

Worcester Association for Bailding 

for the Labouring Classes.—The 
twenty-first annual meeting of the above 
association was held at the Guildhall, last week. 
According to the report then read, the governors 
“consider it imperatively necessary, from the 
position in which the association is placed, that 
the proprietors should authorise them to take 
at once the necessary steps for disposing of the 
property to the best advantage. They regret 
that they see no alternative, and are much morti- 
fied to be compelled, after twenty-one years of 
anxious solicitude for the welfare of the associa- 
tion, to propose that their labours should termi- 
nate in such an unsatisfactory manner.” The 
financial emg showed an eae balance in 
hand of 131. e mortgages upon the property 
amount to2,2001. After some discussion the re. 
port and balance-sheet were adopted, and a 
special committee was appointed to arrange for 
the disposal of the property. 

Building at St. Luke’s.—At 
the meeting of the ians of the Holborn 
Union, on the 27th ult., Mr. Hopkins called 
attention to the state of the unfinished buildings 
in connexion with the St. Luke’s Workhouse. 
These buildings are without a roof. During 
the winter the frost had affected the exterior, 
and now the rain was damaging the interior 
of the works. The time for the completion of 
the work had ‘expired a month ago. He con- 
cluded by moving that the solicitor be instructed 
to write to the contractor, informing him that 
the Board would take urgent steps, and enforce 
the penalties if the contract be not completed 
without delay. Mr. Snell, architect, explained 


selected the civil engineer, Grattoni—the sur- 


Ventilation of Glastonbury Kitchen.—In 
a recent paper read before the Bath and West 
of England Society, Mr. Neville Grenville, M.P., 
called attention to the system of ventilation em- 
tees the great kitchen of the abbey, a 

ilding still almost, if not quite, perfect. 

tem must have succeeded in all 

building is about 39 ft. square, and has a 
door in the middle of the south side, another 
opposite; a fireplace in each corner, and @ 
window on every side. The high-pitched roof 
con to an octagon lantern, with an upper 
lantern above it, so arranged that cold air enter- 
ing at the lower one and meeting the air from 
below, both would blow out above and effec- 
tually ventilate the buildi thout excessive 

The 


wi 
draught. 

Builders and the Hove Commis- 
sioners.—A numerously attended meeting of 
builders was held at the Albion Inn, Hove, on 
Tuesday in last week, for the purpose of taking 
into consideration the best means of obtaining 
an amendment of the Hove bye-laws, so far as 
they related to building operations in that dis- 
trict. It was stated that some portions of the 
laws were very oppressive and impracticable ; 
and Mr. C. O. Blaber (surveyor) moved the 
adoption of a memorial setting forth the clauses 
complained of. This resolution was carried, and 
it was resolved that the memorial, when signed 
by the builders, should be presented to the Hove 
Commigsioners by a deputation consisting of 
Messrs. Cheal, Eldridge, Lidbetter, Nurcombe, 
and Stenning. 

The Wilberforce Memorial.—On the 26th 
ult., the memorial-stone of the late Right Rev. 
Samuel Wilberforce, D.D., Bishop of Winchester, 
was laid in the permanent church of St. Angus- 
tine’s, the site of which is in Lynton.road, South 
Bermondsey. The church will consist of a 
chancel 40 ft. deep, 27 ft. 6 in. wide, and nave 
77 ft. long, of the same width, with north and 
south aisles, 13 ft. wide. The chancel will have 
@ square east end, with aisles running round to 
the north, south, and east sides 5 ft. wide. The 
church will seat about 900 adults, and will cost 
about 12,0001., exclusive of steeple. 

The Opera House on the Embankment. 
Mr. Mapleson has written the following letter to 
Colonel Sir J. M. Hogg, M.P. :— 

* Sir,— most hati its 
indie in oo avaee Sr Dolowel. teem gee per a I 
have never had any communication, nor do I know that 


Or yyich vegaed to the a pointment of the architect for the 
new Opera House, the design was selected by a committee 
from a large number thet were sent in, and the architect's 
name was not known until afterwards. 

No contract has yet been made for the erection of the 
oe SS 
land for putting ia ny ened a ¥ 

Dorking Church.—The south porch of the 
parish church, which the parishioners have under- 
taken to construct, as a token of their apprecia- 
tion of the services of the Rev. Philip Hoste, 
during his residence in this town, is, we under- 
stand, to be commenced at once, and last week 
the architect, Mr. Woodyer, met some of the 
Hoste testimonial committee at the church, to 
discuss the matter. The porch will doubtless 
prove a useful as well as an ornamental addition 
to the church, and not more than about 401. of 
the 3701. it is estimated the work will cost, re- 
mains to be subscribed. 

The Hermann Memorial in Germany.— 
Extensive preparations have been made for a 
great national festival on the occasion of the 
unveiling of the colossal statue of Armin, or 
Hermann, the German hero who, according to 
Tacitus, effected the overthrow of Roman domi- 
nion by the battle in the Tentoburg Forest in 
the year 9 A.D. The colossal size of the monu- 
ment, which has been erected on a hill near the 
place where the battle was fought, may be 
gathered from the fact of the statue, which is of 
iron, weighing not less than 145,000Ib. 

The Mayor Collection of Drawings.— 
Messrs. Hogarth, of Mount-street, have now on 
view the collection of original drawings and 


is tosell them as a whole. A good catalogue has 
been printed. 

The Albert Medal.—At the request of the 
London Society of Arts, to find a fit person for 
the honour, the Royal Academy of Rome have 
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Laying the Foundation-stone of a New 
Chapel of Ease, Tonbridge.— On the 31st ult. 
a distinguished company assembled in Dry Hill 
Park, to witness the foundation-stone laying, by 
Mrs. J. Deacon, of a new Chapel of Ease, which 
in future is to be known as St. Saviour’s. The 
church, which is to be the gift of Mr. J. Deacon, 
will be built by Messrs. Pannett & Sons, from 
designs of Mr. Ewan Christian, and it is calcu- 
lated that it will accommodate 450 seat-holders. 
The cost is estimated at about 3,0001. 

Fever at Sevenoaks.—<A special meeting of 
the Local Board was held at Sevenoaks on the 
31st ult., to consider a report from Dr. Baylis, 
the sanitary inspector, as to the condition of the 
town. Dr. Baylis stated that forty cases of fever 
had come under his notice, and two others had 
just been reported tohim. The fever arose from 
the existence of cesspools and the bad con- 
struction and filthy condition of certain buildings. 
It would be necessary to adopt a system of 
drainage, upon which he would further report. 


An Elizabethan Cottage at Southleigh is 
attracting the attention of archwologists. Accord. 
ing to local papers, among the carving is the 
emblem of St. Luke, and the shields have the 
crosses of St. George and St. Patrick, or St. 
Andrew, paintedon them. This is supposed to 
be a portion of the reredos of the ancient altar 
of Southleigh Church. The date is said to be 
about Edward VI.’s time, and it is probably a 
relic of the taste and munificence of the Bon- 
villes, the ancient lords of Southleigh. 

Value of Freehold Land in the City of 
‘Westminster.—An important site, comprising 


Department of Science and Art Bill:— 
The Lord Chancellor, in moving that this Bill be 
read a second time, explained that it was 
rendered necessary by ‘the form in which Sir 
Joseph Whitworth desired to secure his grant of 
3,0001. a year to the Department for the Promo- 
tion of Science, and that it would‘enable the 
Department to take devises of land for this 
purpose if under the control of Parliament. The 
Bill was read a second time. 


A Convalescent Home in Yorkshire.— 
Through the liberality of Mr. Charles Semon, 
J.P., of Bradford and Broughton Hall, near 
Skipton, a convalescent home for sixty inmates 
has been erected on the verge of Rombald’s 


cost of 8,0001. ’ 


Death of Mr. James Hughes, Architect, 
Charlemont.—The demise of this gentleman, 
on Saturday last, at his residence, Charlemont, 
is announced. The deceased was an architect of 
ability, and several ecclesiastical structures, and 
other buildings, attest his skill. He died at the 
comparatively early age of forty-eight years. 

L’Association pour l’Avancement des 
Sciences.—This Association, which was founded 
in Paris at the conclusion of the war, on the 
model of the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, having now arrived at its 
fourth year of existence, will hold its next annual 
congress at Nantes, in Brittany. 

Strike at Dundee. — Thirty-one mills are 
closed, and upwards of 12,000 persons idle. An 





Nos. 534, 53}, and 54, Parliament-street, con- 
taining an area of 2,363 superficial feet, was/ 
sold by auction, by Mr. Robins, of Waterloo-| 
place, on Wednesday last week, for 17,4001., being | 
7l. 103. per foot. It is understood that the! 
property was purchased on behalf of Mr. | 
Mapleson, for the purpose of the new National | 
Opera House and Royal Academy of Music. 


Saxmundham Church Restoration.—A 
parish meeting was held at the Market Hall on 
the 29th ult. to receive a report of the receipts 
and expenditure of the fand raised for the resto- 
ration of the parish church and of the work done. 
The works were carried out under the direction 
of Mr. R. M. Phipson, architect; Mr. Grimwood, 
of Weybread, being the contractor. The total 
expenditure upon the restoration and enlarge. 
ment of the church and chancel has been 
2,6141. 3a. 9d. 


The Lamb:th Waterworks.—The new in. 
take and reservoirs which have been constructed 
by the Lambeth Water Company at West 
Molesey have been inspected by a large body of 
the shareholders, whose visit, though ostensibly 
for business purposes, was not without the cha- 
racteristics of a picnic party, owing to the pro- 
vision that had been made by the chairman and 








directors for securing the comfort and p!easure 
of their guests. 

Crystal Palace School of Art, &c.—The | 
award of prizes to successful studenis in the 
classes for water-colour painting, taught by Mr. | 
Edward Goodall, and for drawing from the figure | 
and modelling in clay, instructed by Mr. W. K. | 
Shenton, in the Ladies’ Division of the Crystal | 
Palace School of Art, Seience, and Literature, | 
was made on Saturday last. The judges were | 
Sir John Gilbert, A.R.A., Mr. Louis Haghe, and 
Mr. T. Woolner, R.A. | 

Bristol and Gloucester Archzo 
Society.—A meeting to consider the advantage 
of forming a district archwological society was| 
recently held at the Bristol Museum and Library, | 
Dr. John Beddoe in the chair. The proposal for | 
such a society originated with Mr. John Teylor, 
who submitted the scheme, which, after discus. | 
sion, was unanimously adopted. A provisional 
committee was formed, and rules were — 
upon. 

Strike of the St. Gothard Tannel Work- 
men.—A strike of 2,200 men has occurred on 
the St. Gothard Tunnel works. They demanded 
the establishment of provision depéts by the con- 
tractors, and a rise of wages. A number of the 
men, armed, blocked up the Goeschenen 

(northern) entrance to the tunnel. A riot 
ensued. 

Ornamental Ironwork.—The ornamental 
railings and gates at the Deaf and Dumb Asylum, 
Margate, recently opened by the Prince, and 
ws Ph Wales, were executed by Messrs. 

exander Macpbail & Co., ironfounder 

Thaciseleeeh danaor, : ti vee 


held onthe 27th ult.; 10,000 men and women 


|attended. It was resolved tocontinne the strike 


tillthe notices reducing the wages by 10 per 
cent. are withdrawn. 








TENDERS 


For Kentish rag walling and iron railing at Elmer’s-end, 
Beckenham, for the Crystal Palace District Cemetery 
Company. Mr. A. G, Hennell, architect :— 


Rowen B CG, ... scccrcsanessssvistoncste £1,682 0 0 
Willson, Brothers ..........sc00.+06 1,597 0 0 
Potter 1,198 0 0 





For additional stables for Messrs. Crosse & Blackwell, 
in Crown-street, Soho, Mr, R. L. Roumieu, architect, | 





Quantities taken out by Messrs. Welch & Atkinson :— 
Dove, Brothers......,....ccse.s--+-00« £3,795 0 O 
George Smith & Co. ..... ecsibedieas 7 00 
Longmire & Burge ......+00...000..+ 3,757 0 0 
Holland & Hannen ..,.........s0e« . 3,640 0 0 

BOET ccrccccceroecoinces 3,561 0 0 
Bouthoott .......00....000 pececenantenes 3,258 0 0 





For the Fountain-road School, to accommodate 250 | 
boys, 250 girls, and 250 infants, for the Kingston-upon- | 
Hull School Board. Mr, W. Botterill, architect. Quan. | 
tities supplied :— 

Clarkson & Son 
Grassby 
Stanley 


POOR e Renee ererereeesesteneeeeeee 


COR eee eeeee see Oeeneneeeneesesees 


voneeee 





seeeneeeeeeee 





HOO ee Oe eee eee reese eerene 


on 
ecocoooc@e@ccooco“ 


Stee Rene eee oer rss eeneeeneenes 


6,420 0 
* Accepted, subject to the approval of the Education 
Department. 





For the erection of new school buildings, Codford St. 








Mary, Wilts. Mr. E. H. Lingen Barker, architect :— 
ee £480 19 6 
DONE. nisscnicrssccritiniccnnes Wdcenere 40 0 0 
Hopkins & Son 438.10 6 
Ga.sford (accepted) ........0...... 42215 3 





For the erection of lecture-hall, class-room, &c., Vic- 
pocren Church, Leicester. Messrs, J. Tarring & Son, 
architects :— 

















eg | <n £2,840 0 0 
DL. BW. & RB. Roberts ........0<.scccies 580 0 0 
NG iss iisecchiveicercibcsalovcdbios 508 0 0 
Gilbert & Pipes. 2,229 0 0 
Bland & Sons (accepted 1985 0 9 
ms (accepted) .....++ - 1,985 0 0 
Lighting. 
Rothwell 85 10 0 
Webb (accepted)........ nenepacenase 65 19 0 
: Warming 
Boulting ... 9715 0 
Gimson & Co. ..... Seedssatbenebiedess 67 6 0 











For cemetery chapels, lodge, and entrance, for the 
Hampstead Rural Board. Mr. Bell, architect :— 
Stimvson & Co.......secscrescorssesers £5,677 0 0 
Gould & Brand........... 0 0 
Scrivener & White ..... 00 
Manley & Rogers 00 
Watts 6,416 0 0 
ma yg ee aphnerinreey ae ‘ : 
oy ° sees 
Stains & oon te wenbonmeospessentsices re 00 
Hobson 00 
Crabb 0 0 











For decoration $e tem: church, 
rne-grove. » Be r Lewis, tect :— 
Hayward & Son weabeapeacesbetso 14 0 


Moor, near Ilkley, Wharfedale, Yorkshire, at a Dy 


open-air mass meeting of the operatives was. 


For the erection of new middle-class a at 
road, Handsworth, for Mr, E. Haywood. Mr, W. 


3 














Foulkes, architect. Quantities by Mr. W.A. Phipson ;— 
Smith & Gon .....s0sessseeeeeeeeeeree £1,233 0 0 
Barker & Son........ icopeecobense coves 3,198 0 0 
Bloore 1,172 0 0 
Lidzey soos 1,160 0 0 
Sapcote & SOM wesscsseseseceee owe 1,166 0 0 
Steel 1,100 0 0 
Hughes (accepted)................0. 1,000 0 0 

For alterations to a dwelling-house at Clapton, for Mr. 


J. Crook. No quantities supplied. Mr, Edward Clark, 
— i 

















unt £810 0 0 
TOMEIIIED - ccsehonevestvassanncete suvee 744 0 0 
Fox 660 0 0 

649 0 «0 
For rebuilding No. 10, Little Tower-street, Mr, Sextus 
architect :— 

roaker, Brothers sss.ss..s.ss000e £3,570 0 0 
Killby ‘ 3,420 0 0 
Ashby, Brothers ........... ssxecece 9,906 0 O 
Holland & Hannen .......00....00+-5 3,395 0 0 
Patman & Fotheringham ......... 3,256 0 0 
PAID aca odseashncedicron wocoipesonssence Opa 0.0 
Newman & Mann  .....0...-+000 - 2,948 0 0 
Browne & Robinson (accepted) 2,864 0 0 





For alterations to the Duke of Marlborough, Dalston. 











Mr, H. J. Newton, architect :— 
OOO itcitscsccanseisinisoscanensa aioe £280 0 0 
Sharmur 269 0 0 
Boden 218 0 0 
DONUEE sivcdcoksiiniebescn attiinavesabiiel se 199 9 O 
Wells (accepted) . 187 0 0 





For alterations to the Duke of Sussex, Islington. Mr, 
Newton, architect :— 





UN sign vi vhéadeinhadesienabiensieim Sentionees £240 0 0 
IPO cinsectesnssicsudccanseccescadonssoabes 225 0 0 
PRIOR isi ssecndscensskaseciées 197 0 0 
Hockley (accepted) ..........csccse0e 199 0 0 























For repairs to the Duke of York, Somers-town, Mr. 
Newton, architect :— 

OEE veskmnccksnsepscunteasss £134 0 0 
CRN iiceecinstissvervetsiccveneesebe 117 0 0 
Boden (accepted) ......cc..seascorers 115 0 0 

For alterations and decorations to St. Bride’s Church, 
| Fleet-street. Messrs. Arding, Bond, & Buzzard, archi- 
Hayward & Son........sseserseseeer + £1,255 0 0 
For the erection ofa pair of residences, at Edgbaston 
Birmingham, for Mr. E. L, Tyndall. Messrs. Payne & 
Talbot, architects, Quantities by Mr. T. H. Mansell :— 
Moffat ..c.scesseeee Paves weet £3,277 0 0 
Briley ...... 3,200 0 0 
Parker & Son 3,027 0 0 
Partridge 3,000 0 0 

For the erection of a residence, at Edgbaston, Birm- 


ingham, for Mr. H. W. Whitmore. Messrs. Payne & 


Talbot, architects. Quantities by Mr. T. H. Mansell :— 
Wee he WD cons cecresicetncannt 830 0 0 
WEG GIS cevcicessenierenizoncasn 800 0 0 
BOR oissc ds <cictaessine wudssnscévcsent 2,770 0 0 
DIE iss siniktwiodincclesissitnilatsic ch « 2,700 0 0 
SONG Be BOM. is svccscnorsissssepaniooes 2,699 0 0 
Partridge 2,500 0 0 








For stabling, coach-houses, and attendant’s rooms 
(exclusive of aioe), ot Aske Hall, Richmond, York- 


shire, for the Earl of Zetland, Quantities by Mr.George 























Connell. Mr. Thomas Oliver, architect :— . 

0 

00 

00 

0 0 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 
For the erection of house , and warehouse, in 
High-street, Wapping, for Mr. J.T. Kast. Mr. Charles 


Dunch, architect. Quantities by Mr. G. P. tt — 
Read & 800 wescsccsscss one ease oO 




















Palmer. 4,190 0 0 
Johnson . 3,770 0 0 
Killby ....... 3,70 0 0 
Perry 3,739 0 0 
Ennor ..... 3,712 0 0 
Elkington 3,683 0 0 
Outhwaite & Son (accepted) ... 3,597 0 0 





For new concert-hall and alterations to the Town of 











VS ete ane . 

0. uanti' eu — 

i 9 DANONE soseccceventsenie ” . £725 0 0 
Sores = 33 
Moreland & Nixon ........ss.0000s00 « 630 0 0 
Heiser (t00 late).......c.cesecceseeere . 63 0 0 

For a house in Waddon-rosd, Croydon :— 
idge & Ki » accepted, 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

A. M. (thanks).—T. W. (shall appear).—J. C. K. (shall appear).— 
W. H. W. (shall appear).—C. P.—L.—H. & 8on.—P. Brothers.—L. L. 
—J. K.—H. M.—C. L—T. &80n.—J. W.— Dr. 8.—Dr. 0. D.—@. T. C. 
—E. P.—A Bricklayer.—T. 0.—J. B.—A. J. W.—W. T. F.—W. H. G. 
Vv. & M.—W. W.—8. D.—H. 8.—T. & B,—J. 0. & Son.—Several com- 
munications in type are unavoidably postponed. 


Ww to decline out and 

e are compelled pointing books giving 
All statements of facts, list of tenders, &c. must 

by the mame and address of the sender, not 


a 


Norz.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
pubis unalingn tote of clalen, Gall tr oa 

















